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ODE 

TO      THE 

BRITISH        MUSE. 


U  S  E  of  Britannia's  favour'd  land, 
Still  blooming  in  immortal  youth, 
O  !  let  me  join  thy  glorious  band, 
Thou  guardian  of  celeftial  truth*: 

Enthron'd 

*  Thau  guardian  of  ctlejlial  truth.']  Truth  was  held  fo  facrcd 
by  the  ancient  BritUh  Bards  and  Druids,  that  they  would  never 
admit  into  their  poetical  compofitions  any  thing  whatever  of  a. 
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Enthron'd,  amid  the  fource  of  light, 
In  Wifdom's  robe  divinely  bright, 

Unveil  to  me  thy  peerlefs  charms  j 
WhiUt,  WALIA'S  rural  (hades  along, 
The  native  grandeur  of  thy  fong 

My  foul  intenfely  warms. 

a.  I  fing 

fictions  nature  ;  their  fundamental  maxim  was  to  fearch  for 
truth,  and  to  adhere  to  it,  with  the  moft  rigid  feverity  :  hence 
in  all  the  genuine  works  that  are  extant  of  our  ancient  Wellh 
Bards,  from  M  s. u  o  AN  T,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  to 
the  preLnt  time,  we  meet  not  with  a  fingle  poem  founded  on  fic- 
tion 5  and,  fmgular  as  it  may  appear,  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
all  other  nations,  the  moft  authentic  hiftories  of  the  Wtljb  are 
in  verfe,  and  all  their  faiufout  writings  in  fnfe.  Some  have  af- 
ferted,  in  their  vindications  of  that  grand  Romancer  GEOFFREY 
OF  MONMOUTH,  that  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Wclfi  is  men- 
tioned by  TALI  ES  IN  ;  but  this  is  one  of  the  moft  glaring  falftioods 
that  was  ever  uttered }  for  I  defy  all  the  world  to  produce,  from 
the  poems  of  that  noble  Bard,  or  of  any  other  whatever,  of 
acknowlei'ge.l  authenticity,  one  Angle  word  alluding  in  the 
leaft  to  any  fich  event :  none  of  the  Bards  cotemporary  with 
Geoffrey,  or  of  any  age  prior  to  him,  make  the  leaft  mention  of 
any  fuch  thing:  but  truth,  in  general,  is  made  to  give  way  to  blind 

national 
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«. 

I  fmg  thy  BARDS  of  high  renown, 

A  tuneful  race,  of  deathlefs  fame ; 
BARDS  that  thy  BRITAIN  call'd  her  own, 

They  felt  thy  bright  refining  flame : 
They  taught  thy  laws  angelic  peace  *  ; 
Could  bid  vile  Difcord's  fury  ceafe ; 

To 

national  vanity  by  moft  of  our  Weljk  hijhnant,  who  have,  by 
thefe  unwarrantable  affertions,  brought  the  authenticity  of  our 
old  poetical  manufcripts  under  fome  fufpicion,  by  charging  TA- 
i  iisiN,  and  others,  with  GEOFFREY'S  glaring  lies. 

*  They  taught  thy  laws  angelic  peace.']  The  Bard  Was  pecu- 
liarly the  Herald  of  Peace :  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  bear 
arms,  nor  for  any  one  whatever  to  bear  a  naked  weapon  in  his 
prefence.  He,  clad  in  his  uni-coloured  robe,  emblematic  of 
truth  and  peace,  prefented  himfelf  between  the  two  armies  juft 
on  the  point  of  engaging,  and  all  inflantly  laid  down  their  arms, 
giving  thus  the  Peace-maker  an  opportunity,  which  was  often  fuc- 
cefsful,  of  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  and  removing  all 
their  animofities :  the  Bards  appearance,  in  this  official  robe 
and  character,  operated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  modern  fag 
of  truce :  we  are  told,  however,  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  lib.  v.  that 
this  was  effc&ed  by,  I  know  not  what,  -wonderful  fowers  of  en~ 
B  z  (banting 
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To  light  expos'd  her  horrid  form ; 
When  fell  Contention  tore  the  land, 
They  ftrove,  with  Heav'n,  a  virtuous  band, 

To  ftill  the  raging  ftorm. 

3- 

Charm'd  Fancy  dwells  on  days  of  old, 
When  raptur'd  ALAWN  *  tun'd  his  lay  ; 

His  varied  note,  hi    numbers  bold, 
Gave  glowing  thought  its  rich  array  j 

And  GORON  *,  with  unrivall'd  voice, 

Could  bid  a  wond'ring  world  rejoice, 

Could  fweetly  foothe  each  feeling  heart ; 

He  polim'd  high  the  Bardic  Mu/e, 

And  blended  with  her  glaring  hues 
The  foft'ning  tints  of  Art. 

chanting  fong  :  and  this  romantic  fable  has  been  pretty  well  hack- 
neyed by  many  modern  writers  who  have  favoured,  or  rather 
feftered,  the  world  with  their  very  curious  Hiftories  of  the  old 
WELSH  BARDS. 

*  Alawnt  Goron,  and  Rbuawn,  are  amongft  the  moft  ancient 
Bards  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 

4.  Though 
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4- 
'Though  countlefs  years  have  rolPd  away 

Since  RHUAWN  tam'd  a  lawlefs  throng  *  j 
Yet  RHUAWN'S  fame  feels  no  decay, 

But  lives  in  CAMBRIA'S  daily  fong  : 
He  liv'd  when  Nature's  rural  reign, 
With  Freedom  blefs'd  the  Britifli  fwain, 

Unfettered  as  the  morning  gale  j 
For  her  he  fang,  th*  inchanting  found 
Bade  Echo  charm  her  hills  around, 
And  ring  through  ev'ry  vale. 

$• 

Raife  now  the  fong  to  MEUGANT'S  fame  f  ; 
He  flrongly  nerv'd  the  Walian  tongue, 

Hi3 

*  Rbua-wn  tamed  a  lawlefs  throng."]    The  original  intention  of 

the  bardic  institution  was  to  promote  civilization.  The  primitive 

meaning  of  the  word  BARDD  is  Priefi;  PRYDYDD  is  the  moft 

common  Welfti  word  for  Poet ;  the  literal  fenfe  of  which,  as  near 

as  it  can  be  rendered,  is,  eanbellilher,  regulator,  reformer,  or 

polifher.        .  ,.-'•  j^ 

f  Meugant  lived  about  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  and 

B  j  w* 
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Hii  mufe  purfu'd  her  nobleft  aim, 

Of  glorious  deeds  divinely  fung  j 
His  note  the  thrilling  bofom  warms, 
For  Nature,  deck'd  in  all  her  charms, 

Shines  radiant  through  the  lay  fublime  j 
fiweet,  MEUGANT,  are  thy  manly  ftrain« ! 
And  bold  Simplicity  retains 

Her  beauties  in  thy  rhyme, 
was  preceptor  to  the  eel  brated  Matin,  according  to 
tiYSf  one  of  our  ableft  Wellh  antiquaries,  who,  in  the  time 
ef  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  Archdeacon  of  Merioneth.  Thera  are 
flill  ext.int  lome  poems  of  Meugant,  as  well  as  of  his  difciple 
MerHn ;  and  from  tbofe  pieces  we  clearly  perceive,  that  they 
were  neither  propbett  nor  conjuror*)  though  faid  to  have  been  fuch 
by  fome  that  were  certainly  no  great  conjurors  themfelves  :  they 
were  honed  Weljh  Bards,  who  recorded  in  verfc  die  occurrences 
»f  their  own  times,  never  troubling  themfelves  with  futurity  j 
but  they  fuffer  a  little  from  counts;  fciting,  interpolating,  and 
oiher  vile  fcribhders.  Dear  F— k — t — n,  thou  Jack  Ketch  of  the 
literary  community,  pray  tuck  up  thefe  idle  rafcah,  or  flog  them 
with  fevereft  lafh  at  rhy  carts  tail;  attempt  not,  however, 
like  thy  i  :mef;;ke  at  Tyburn,  for  the  fordid  fake  of  gain,  to 
catch  all  indifcriminately  in  thy  noofe  :  do  not  approach  our  ve. 
uerable  Earth  till  thou  art  able  to  converfe  with  them  in  their 

own  language. 

6.  Thou, 
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Thou,  fcill'd  in  deep  Druidic  lore, 
TALIESIN  *,  through  the  world  renown'd, 

Thy  verfe  embalms  the  iacred  ftore 
Of  bardic  myfteries  profound: 

Well-taught  by  thee,  the  Cimbric  f  fong 

In  found  majeftic  rolls  along, 

Tunes 

*  Tatiefn,"]  called  the  Prince  of  the  Bards,  lived  in  the  fifth 
century.  H«  profefies  himfelf  a  "Druid  \  and,  in  many  of  his 
poems,  gives  an  ample  difplay  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mttemffy- 
tit/is,  and  of  many  other  drwdical  opinions.  He  very  much  en- 
riched the  Welfti  poetry  by  introducing  into  it  the  Roman  verfi- 
fitation,  the  hexameter,  pentameter,  faphic,  and  other  metres, 
tifl  then  ftrangers  to  the  Wcljh  language. — Thefe  have  been  ever 
fince  retained  by  the  Cambrian  Bardt ;  and  are,  I  believe,  un- 
known to  every  other  modern  tongue.  O  !  for  another  Taliefin  to 
teach  die  fublims  Eng/i/b  Mufe  thofe  tru'y  muftcal  and  majeftic 
numbers !  Surely  this  may  be  done  ! 

f  Cimbric.'}  The  Welfti  have  always  called  themfelves  Cymry  j 
the  ftriftly  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  Aborigines ;  they  are 
the  Citnhri,  or  Cimmeri,  of  the  ancients,  and  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  this  appellation  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  countries  where- 
cver  they  have  at  different  times  appeared,  from  dfa  Minor  to 
B  4.  Britain, 
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Tunes  high  the  bold  iTirgitlan  ftrain : 
Thou  darling  of  immortal  fame, 
Ador'd  for  ever  lives  thy  name 

On  BRITAIN'S  verdant  plain. 

?• 

Such,  BRITAIN,  of  thy  nobleft  race, 
Were  thy  fam'd  BARDS  in  days  of  yore  *; 

They 

Britain,  as  if  they  confidered  themfelves  the  Aborigines  of  the 
world  ;  their  language  they  call  Cymraeg,  that  is,  aboriginal,  or 
primitive  language  5  for  the  word  cannot  poflibly  admit  of  any 
other  meaning;  there  is  fomething  very  remarkable  in  this; 
but  on  it  we  cannot  venture  to  found  any  conjecture  5  in  this  age 
of  the  world  it  is  too  late  j  for  time  has  long  ago  thrown  into  deep 
oblivion  the  origin  of  every  nation  and  language.  The  Welfh, 
however,  in  this  their  national  appellation,  derived  from  the 
remoteft  antiquity,  may  find  pretenfions,  of  fome  plaufibility, 
to  a  far  nobler  origin  than  that  of  being  the  defendants  of  a 
gang  of  fmundreh  who  came  from  Tray  to  Britain,  through  many 
countries,  on  a  plundering  expedition.  Some  derive  Cymry,  or 
Cimbri,  from  the  Patriarch  GOMER,  a  wild  conjedlure— a 
groundlefi  etymology  ; — let  them  ftudy  the  Cimbric  language. 
*  Thy  famed  Bards.']  The  Bardic,  or,  which  is  the  fame 

thing, 
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They  dar'd  the  paths  of  Nature  trace; 

They  dug  for  Wifdom's  richeft  ore. 
O !  Britifli  Mufe  1  return  again, 
AfTume,  once  more,  thy  glorious  reign, 

Chace  turgid  Folly  *  far  away  ; 
So  fhall  our  ihores  with  tranfport  ring, 
And  hear  another  SHAKESPEAR  fing 

Thy  foul-commanding  lay. 

thing,  the  T)ruidict  inftitution,  originated  in  Britain,  according  to 
Julius  Caefar,  the  ancient  Welfh  writers,  and  the  tradition*  re- 
tained flill  by  the  Bards ;  it  is  not  yet  extinct,  for  we  have  in 
Wales  a  fmall  number  ftill  remaining,  in  an  uninterrupted 
fucceffion  from  the  ancient  Britifh  Bards  and  Druids.  A 
Welfh  Bard  of  the  prefent  age  retains  the  ancient  title  of  Bardd 
•wrtJf)  Fraint  a  Dcfod  Beinid  Tnjs  Prydain  }  in  English,  Bard  ac- 
cording to  tie  Rights  and  Infitutcs  of  tbe  Bards  of  tJje  IJland  of  Bri- 
iain.  The  Druidic  theology  alfo  ftill  remains  in  Wales,  where 
it  was  never  entirely  abolifhed  :  yet  Druidifm  has  been  fought 
for  every  where  but  in  Wales,  and  the  Weljh  language,  where  it 
is  only  to  be  found. 

*  Turgidfolly.']  See  the  Grub-ftreet  Album,  &c.  ice.    Bom- 
baftic  fluff,  nick-named  poetry. 

B  5  8.  Exulting 
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8. 
Exulting  Genrus,  nobly  warm, 

Shall  mount  once  more  on  Rapture's  wing, 
Again,  with  ftrain  feraphic  charm, 

From  Heav'n  again  thy  MILTON  bring: 
Thy  golden  lyre  with  fpeed  rename, 

For  he  that  wears  the  WALIAN  PLUMB, 
\ 

BRITANNIA'S  HOPE,  will  hear  thy  voice  ; 

And  thou  (halt  fing  the  glorious  day, 

"When  Peace,  beneath  his  lenient  fway, 

Shall  bid  the  world  rejoice. 


ODE; 
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O  D  E  ; 

Imitated  from   the  Gododin   of  Aneurin  *,    an  ancient 
Britifb  Bard,  *wbo  ijurote  about  the  Tear  5  JO. 


I. 

'  A  R  '  S  ireful  havoc  roll'd  along, 
Its  fury  blaz'd  with  rapid  flame  ; 
She  led  the  death-denouncing  throng, 
Daughter  of  Eudaf^  glorious  name  : 

Her 

*  ANEURIN  was  called  Mydeyrn  Beirdd,  i.  e.  Monarch  of  the 
Bards.  He  was  brother  to  the  celebrated  GILDAS,  author  of 
the  epiftle,  De  Excidio  Britanniae.  His  Gododin  is  a  noble  poem  j 
the  firil  for  poetical  fubljmity  in  the  Weljk  language  ;  it  is  equally 
diftinguifhed  for  the  fine  pathos  of  numberlefs  paffages,  and  is 
of  considerable  length  ;  the  fubject  of  it  is  the  battle  of  CAT- 
TRAETH,  fought  by  the  Britons  under  MYNVDDAWC  EIDDJN 
againft  the  Saxom.  Gildas  was,  like  his  brother  Aneurln,  a  Bard  ; 
B  6  and 
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Her  breaft,  more  white  than  driven  fnow, 
Feels,  rending  deep,  the  deathful  blow ; 
Aim'd  well  the  Saxon  flung  his  dart : 
Her  faithful  heroes  weep  around, 
View  BRAD  WEN,  breathlefs,  on  the  ground! 
See  the  laft  blood  ftream  from  her  heart ! 
We  madden'd  at  the  rage-infpiring  fight  j 
Her  eyes  untimely  clos'd  in  Death's  eternal  night. 

and  there  are  fome  fragments  of  his  works  ftill  extant :  There 
were  two  more  of  their  brothers  who  were  Bards ;  their  names 
CEIAN  and  AVAN  ;  and,  in  a  manufcript  in  my  poffefiion,  their 
brothers  and  fifters,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  in  the  whole, 
fons  and  daughters  of  CAW  o  BRYDYN,  are  faid  to  have  been 
JBtrds ;  and,  what  is  more  wonderful,  Attend,  ye  modern  Sards ! 
they  were  SAINTS  : — fo  Moats  were  called,  in  thofe  times,  in 
WALES.  This  CAW  o  BRYDYN  was  a  petty  prince  of  the  Ox- 
TADINI,  in  North  Britain  5  and  having  been  driven  out  of  his  ter- 
ritories by  the  Saxons,  he  retreated  into  WALKS  with  his  fons  and 
daughters,  who  thereupon  entered  on  a  monaftic  life ;  Gildat 
and  Ancurin  were  of  the  mosiaftery  of  ST.  ILLUTUS  ;  and  fo, 
probably,  were  the  others ;  or  of  the  neighbouring  monaftery 
of  ST.  CADOC,  in  LLANC^RVAN  (Carlanii>allis),  it  would  b* 
natural  for  them  to  keep  together  as  much  as  poffible. 

2.  Fair 
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2. 

Fair  leader  of  th'  embattled  hoft, 

Of  BRITAIN'S  high-born  foul  poflefs'd, 
In  Youth's  high-bloom  for  ever  loft, 

We  drench  with  tears  thy  lovely  breaft: 
Now,  Stamping  wild,  we  tear  the  ground, 
Bid  kindled  Anger's  trump  refound, 
And  meditate  th'  avenging  blow  ; 
Burns  in  the  foul  refentment's  fire, 
We  ruminate  refiftlefs  ire, 

And  hurl  its  horrors  on  thy  foe: 
Soon  fhall  the  piercing  fleel,  th'  unerring  dart, 
In  fearch  of  fweet  revenge  explore  that  Saxon's  heart 

3- 
True,  BRADWEN,  to  thy  deathlefs  name, 

We  chace  thy  foes  with  wrath  profound  ; 
Fierce  as  the  defolating  flame, 

When  heather'd  *  mountains  blaze  around. 

*  Heather,  in  fome  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, is  the  fame  as  heath  or  ling. 

Struck 
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Struck  with  Diftraftion's  wild  amaze, 
We  on  thy  blood-ftained  beauty  gaze, 

Whilft  thy  great  foul  afcends  the  flcy  ; 
We  whet  the  blade,  we  grafp  the  lance ; 
Bid  War's  indignant  rage  advance  ; 

Thy  death  demands,  their  thoufands  die  : 
They  fall,  they  load  th'  ebftruded  fields  of  war, 
And  Vengeance,  true  to  thee,  mounts  her  trium- 
phant car. 

4- 
O  !  BRADWEN  !  'twas  a  woful  day, 

We  gave  thee  to  the  trophied  urn, 
Whilft  to  fupernal  realms  of  day, 

Bright  myriads  hail'd  thy  bleft  return : 
Long  (hall  the  glories  of  thy  name 
Stand  foremoft  on  the  rolls  of  Fame, 

The  Bard's  high  fong  for  ever  grace  ; 
Twas  this  reliev'd  each  aching  breaft  ! 
We,  with  the  foothing  thought  imprefr, 

KuVd  thy  dead  lips,  our  laft  embrace : 

Till 
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Till  time  expires,  through  diflant  ages  far, 
Thy  tale  maH  roufe  to  life   th'  avenging  foul  of 
War. 


Again  return  illumin'd  ikies, 

Your  talk,  ye  Sons  of  Death,  refume  ! 
Britons  !  dead  BR  ADWEN  calls  !  arife, 

Revenge  !  revenge  !  her  haplefs  doom  ! 
With  potent  mead  high  fill  the  horn  ! 
Bid  fongs  of  death  hail  up  the  morn  ! 

Loud  raife  the  warrior's  ancient  lay  *  ! 
Tis  noon  —  proclaim  the  dire  event  ! 
How  through  fierce  ranks  on  carnage  bent, 

Stern  Havoc  tore  his  rapid  way  j 

*  Tfcf  warrior's  ancient  /ay.]  The  ancient  Brifoni  had  their 
ivar-fongs,  and  a  variety  of  them,  adapted  to  various  occasions  ; 
of  thefe  we  have  many  ftill  extant  in  manufcript  :  they  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  in  triplets,  which  kind  of  verfe  is  called  triban 
milwr,  i.  e.  the  <wani«r't  triplet, 

i  The 
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The  Saxons  fall,  we  view  their  mingled  blood 
Stream  down  the  rugged  brink,  and  fwell  the  crira- 
fon'd  flood. 

6. 

From  toils  of  death  we  fought  repofe, 

Sleep  chain'd  us  to  th'  unfeeling  dead  ; 
Till,  wrapp'd  in  gloom,  chill  morn  arofe, 

And  rous'd  us  from  the  gory  bed; 
O'er  CattraetWs  *  field  we  wander  far  ; 
Trace,  anxious  trace,  the  track  of  war ; 

Shroud  in  cold  earth  our  honour'd  flain ; 
Loft  in  th'  aftonifhment  of  life, 
We  view  the  dreadful  fcene  of  ftrife, 

The  flaughter'd  legions  heap  the  plain. 
Terrific  Monarch  of  the  dreadful  place, 
Exulting  Horror  mews  his  heart-benumbing  face. 

•*  Cattraeth,~\    probabl/    CaturaSlonium,  in  Torkjkire  ;  for   th« 
battle  was  fought  near  the  river  Der-wenydd,  or  Derwent. 

B  7,  One 
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7« 
One  peaceful  Sun  again  appears, 

No  battle  treads  the  mangled  ground  j 
Afar  no  weeping  mother  hears 

Of  elafliing  fteel  the  dreadful  found. 
Yon  aged  Sire  i— his  wiflies  burn, 
Hoping  to  fee,  with  joy,  return 

A  darling  fon :  but  hopes  are  vain  j— 
Far,  far,  he  lies  depriv'd  of  breath ; 
Trod  by  th'  exulting  heel  of  death, 

That  folks  a  giant  o'er  the  plain  5— 
Abhorring  Nature,  ftruck  with  wild  affright, 
Flies  from  the  reeking  field,  and  fliudders  at  the 
«ght. 

..,  til*$'J  ^0-^5fa?  3th  -Kiii-*5v.;;;  v-.i? 
8. 

At  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  founds, 

With  rending  clangor  hurried  far ; 
From  echoing  dells  each  note  rebounds, 

But  when  return  the  Sons  of  War  ? 

Thou, 
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Thou,  fprung  from  dire  neceffity, 
Dumb  Peace,  the  defart  yields  to  thec ; 

Owns  now  thy  melancholy  fway ; 
Loud  founds  the  trump,  and  loud  again,— 
What  trump  can  roufe  th*  unheeding  flain?— « 

What  call  awake  the  breathlefs  clay  ?— 
Ont)  only  onet  hears  the  continued  blafl, 
And,  bleeding,  crawls  along  the  flaughter-mantled 
wafte. 

9« 

One  tent  contains  our  living  fevr, 

Each  in  fierce  conflict  fadly  torn  ; 
Uncheer'd  we  tafte,  with  anguifli  riew, 

Sad  Victory's  replenifh'd  horn  ; 
See  traverfing  the  track  of  death, 
With  wilder'd  look,  with  panting  breath, 

New  throngs  poflefs'd  of  wretched  life  ; 
What  doleful  moans  !  what  piteous  cries ! 
Of  wailing  mothers  rend  the  fkies, 

Of  orphan'd  babe,  and  widow'd  wife ; 

They 
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They  tear  their  locks,  and  view  the  trampled  hoft, 
Where  died  their  only  joys,  where  all  their  hopes 
are  loft. 

10* 
Struck  dumb  with  grief,  yon  beauteous  fair, 

Befide  her  clay-cold  lover  weeps  ; 
Sweet  maid  !  thy  fighs  are  fpent  in  air, 

On  Death's  eternal  bed  he  fleeps. 
He  wakes  no  more  to  blefs  thy  charma, 
To  glad  thy  foul  with  circling  arms, 

With  love  in  raptur'd  looks  confefc'ds 
O  !  turn  away  thy  woful  eyes, 
They  drench  in  vain  the  cheek  that  lies 

Undgnfcious  on  thy  lovely  breaft, 
Thy  Bard's  pierc'd  heart  fore  feels  thy  rankling  grief, 
Can  mingle  tears  with  thine,  but  what  can  yield 
relief? 


THE 
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THE    T  H  U  N  D  E  R    S  T  O  R  Mr 


From  tbi  Weljh  of  DAFYDD  AB  GWILYM  *. 


V-/NE  day  to  the  grove  with  my  MORVJD  I  walk'd, 
We  feafted  on  kifles  and  tenderly  talk'd  j 
The  Cuckoo  fang  chearfu!,  fweet  warbled  the  Thrufli, 
Whilft  with  my  dear  nymph  I  fat  under  the  bufli, 
Though  long  for  the  fair  one  I,  joylcfs,  had  mourn'd^ 
Yet  her  looks  now  confefs'd  my  warm  paffion  return'd ; 
I  fang  of  her  charms,  and,  rewarding  my  lay, 
She  wreath'd  for  my  brows  the  green  trophies  of 
May. 

*  See  vol.  I.  pp.  74, 192 » 

2.  Alas  t 
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2. 

Alas !  whilft  thefe  amorous  moments  of  joy, 
With  fweeteft  exccfs,  did  our  feelings  employ, 
A  loud  clap  of  thunder,  with  terrible  found, 
Affrighted  the  vales  and  the  mountains  around ; 
The  rain,  in  a  deluge,  came  down  from  the  flcies ; 
The  lightning's  rude  gleam  fiercely  flaftYd  on  our 

eyes. 

How  trembled  my  charmer !  and,  wild  with  difmay, 
She  left  the  green  wood,  and  ran,  frighten'd,  away. 

3' 

Thou  fierce  fi'ry  Dragon,  thus  roaring  aloud, 
With  rumble  tremendous  aloft  in  the  cloud  j 
Like  a  Bull  in  wild  anger  availing  the  rocks, 
And  ftriking  proud  mountains  with  terrible  fliocks  ; 
At  thy  trump's  mighty  clangor  mad  elements  jar, 
And,  full  of  thy  furies,  quick  ru(h  to  the  war; 
Thy  wild  hiffing  flames  with  huge  waters  contend  ; 
My  MORVID,  alas!  thought  the  world  at  an  end. 

4.  Struck 
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4« 

Struck  dumb  with  deep  terror  fhe  hurry'd  her  pace, 
Like  thy  lightning  fhe  flew  from  her  lover's  em- 
brace 5 

I  curs'd  thy  ftern  grumble  with  anger  profound, 
When  drumm'd  through  the  welkin  thy  bugbears 

around. 

I  thought,  for  one  ev'ning,  to  fly  from  all  care, 
To  this  blooming  arbour  with  MORVID  my  fair ; 
Now  pour,  in  full  torrents,  thy  wrath  on  my  head, 
For,  feared  by  thy  rattle,  my  charmer  is  fled. 


STANZAS, 
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STANZAS, 


Written  nuben  dangeroujly  afflifled  with  a.  Ctnftitutlonal 
Diforder  in  the  Tear  1777* 


I. 

(jT  E  N  T  L  E  breeze  of  early  dawn, 

Breathing  od'rous  o'er  the  vale, 
Let  me  walk  thy  dewy  lawn, 

And  thy  fragrant  balm  inhale  ; 
Here,  a  ftranger  to  my  breaft, 

Health  refides,  but  fhuns  my  fight  j 
And,  in  vain,  a  moment's  reft 
Have  I  fought,  whilft  anguifli  prefs'd, 

Through  the  fleeplefs  length  of  night 

2.  Yet, 
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2. 

Yet,  like  yonder  jocund  clown, 

Hymn'd  I  once  the  vernal  morn  ; 
Pluck'd  the  cowflip  newly  blown, 

Ey'd  with  joy  the  bloomy  thorn : 
When  for  me  will  fportive  May, 

Clad  in  fmiles,  return  again  ? 
When,  refponfive  to  my  lay, 
Will  yon  Blackbird  mount  the  fpray, 

Warbling  fweet  his  mellow  flrain  ? 

3- 
Fell  difeafes  tear  my  heart, 

And  the  fpark  of  life  confume ; 
Whilft  I  feel  th'  unceafing  fmart, 

Spring  difplays  in  vain  its  bloom. 
Breathing  hard  I  walk  along, 

Often  gafpihg  on  the  ground : 
Mufe,  I  cheerlefs  hear  thy  fong, 
Whilft,  for  thee,  the  plumy  throng, 

Fills  the  choral  groves  around. 

4.  Pain, 
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4« 

Pain*  thou  foe  to  balmy  reftj 

Parent  of  unceafing  fighs, 
Neflling  in  my  tortur'd  breaft, 

Thou  malt  teach  me  to  be  wife. 
Joylefs  are  thy  mournful  days ; 

Yet,  whilft  on  thy  couch  confin'd, 
Clearing  Truth's  obftrufted  ways, 
Thou  can  ft  bid  her  heav'nly  rays, 

Beam  effulgent  on  the  mind. 

$• 

This  weak  frame  how  forely  rent 
By  thy  fever's  ebblefs  *  tide  ; 

Yet  I  feel,  with  calm  content, 
Ancle  fwell'd  and  aching  fide. 


*  Elblefs,]  not  an  improper  epithet,  I  conceive,  of  a  kettle 
fiver,  whofe  duration  is  of  all  others  the  mod  tedious. 

Vot.  H.  C  Whilft 
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Whilft  thy  cough  employs  my  night, 

Robs  me  (till  of  downy  fleep, 
Heav'n,  in  all  its  beauty  bright, 
Opens  to  my  joyful  light, 

Bids  thefe  eyes  no  longer  weep. 

6. 
Harrafs'd  by  the  fons  of  Strife, 

Struck  by  baleful  Envy's  dart, 
Little  have  I  known  through  life 

Of  thofe  joys  that  fill  the  heart. 
Worthlefs  Life,  adieu  to  thee, 

Grief  and  pain  will  fhortly  ceafe  j 
Through  the  gates  of  Death  I  fee 
Realms  benign,  and  thofe  for  me  j 

Manfions  of  eternal  peace  ! 


ON 
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ON   THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  A 
FAVOURITE    THICKET. 

A       PASTORAL. 

In  the  Weljh  Manner, 


0  H  E  .promis'd,  myPhillis,  the  beauteous  and  good, 
To  meet  me  this  morning  amid  the  green  wood, 
Witfain  the  fweet  arbour,  where  often  alone, 

1  fang  of  her  charms  in  foft  amorous  tone  j 
Where,  courting  bright  Fancy  with  penfive  delight, 
I,  of  filence  enamour'd,  oft  wafted  the  night, 
With  Love  and  the  Mufe,  from  intrufion  apart, 

In  Paffion's  high  glow  giving  way  to  my  heart. 

C  z  s.  Yet 
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2. 

Yet  long  before  Love  enter'd  in  at  my  breaft, 
This  thicket  was  dear  ;  'twas  the  manfion  of  reft ; 
Where,  feeling  for  Nature,  I  faunter'd  along, 
Attempting,  a  child,  the  gay  numbers  of  fongj 
'Twas  here  I  firft  form'd,  as  impaffion'd  I  rov'd, 
The  fortunate  lay  that  my  Phillis  approv'd  ; 
O  !  let  me,  dear  moments,  your  memory  blefs, 
When  (he  fat  with  her  Bard  in  this  happy  recefs. 

3- 

My  retreat  was  obferv'd,  by  fell  Envy  made  known, 
To  the  mercilefs  caitiff  that  call'd  it  its  own  ; 
He  bade  his  vile  axe  through  the  covert  refound, 
And  foon  in  wide  wafte  lay  my  thicket  around  : 
Moum  with  your  fed  Bard,  ye  fweet  warblers  of 

Spring, 

No  more  (hall  this  wood  with  your  melodies  ring  ; 
Dear  Phillis,  no  more  in  this  hidden  alcove, 
Shall  I  read  in  thy   looks  the   foft  language  of 

Love! 
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4- 

I  fought  thee,  my  charmer,  but  flill  it  was  dailc, 
Ere  liften'd  the  morn  to  loud  calls  of  the  lark  ; 
Though  cold  were  the  dews,  yet  I  hurry'd  my  feet 
To  the  place  where  I  long'd  my  dear  Phillis  to  meet ; 
But-fong  cannot  picture  the  mournful  furprize, 
That  itruck  through  my  foul,  that  bedew'd  my  fad 

eyes, 

To  fee  the  fweet  woodland,  thus  proftrate  around, 
By  the  fiiarp  ileel  of  Envy  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 

5' 

111  fare  the  proud  lout  that,  with  bofom  thus  hard, 
Laid  wafle  a  lone  thicket  belov'd  by  the  Bard  ; 
Where,   meeting   his   charmer,  beneath  the  green 

bufli, 

Refponded  his  lay  to  the  fweet-finging  thrufh  : 
May  Nature  with-hold  ev'ry  charm  from  his  eye, 
And,  chillM,  on  his  heart,  may  Love's  tendernefs  die; 
His  name  roll  with  ages,  detefted,  along, 
Lafh'd  fore  by  the  Mufe  in  fatyrical  fong  ! 

C  3  6.  Twas 
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6. 

Tvvas  here,  my  dear  Phillis,  I  proffer'd  my  love, 
When  in  fweet  affignations  we  met  in  the  grove ; 
Here  I  k'fs'd  thy  dear  lips,  whilft  curs'd  E;ny  pur- 

fu'd, 

And  dar'd  on  our  moments  of  tranfport  intrude : 
Then,  fince  oar  warm  hearts  in  foft  union  are  ty'd. 
Beneath  its  green  eye  we  '11  no  longer  abide ; 
But,  partners  in  joys  to  malignance  unknown, 
Lire  happy  through  life  in  a  cottage,  our  own., 


PASTORAL. 
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PASTORAL. 


COLIN,— DBLIA, 


I. 

COL IK* 
O  E  E,  Delia,  thy  Colin  return'd, 

I  meet  my  dear  charmer  again  j 
Though  long  in  fad  abfence  I  mpurn'd, 

I  now  bid  adieu  to  my  pain,,    ;  \  ^ 
O,  come  !  'tis  thy  loyer  invites, 

We  '11  hie  to  the  wonted  alcove ; 
Rcyive  all  our  tender  delights, 

Our  blifsful  endearments  of  love. 

C  4  2.  DKLIA. 
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2. 

DELIA. 
I  trimm'd  the  dear  arbour  with  care, 

Whilft  abfetit  my  Colin  remained  j 
And  often  in  folituda  there 

1  to  the  lone  thicket  complain'd  ; 
Ev'ry  bufh  did  thy  prefence  reftore, 

Ev'ry  bird  that  frequented  the  tree  ; 
1  lov'd  them,  and  lov'd  them  the  more,. 

Becaufe  they  gave  pleafure  to  thee. 

3- 

COLIN. 
1  wander'd  ia  regions  remote, 

Far  from  my  dear  Delia  remov'cl ; 
Long  figh'd,  with  a  forrowful  note> 
Sore  wept  for  the  fair-one  I  lov'd  ; 
Slow  crawl'd  the  fad  moments  away, 
But  anguifh  now  dies  in  my  heart ; 
I  return,  let  me  blefs  the  fweet  day, 
No  more  from  my  Delia  to  part ! 

4.  DELIA.. 
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4' 

DELIA. 
Then,  Colin,  away  to  the  bow'r, 

And  there  I  '11  attend  to  thy  tale  ; 
Sweet  comfort  returns  with  this  hour, 

We  '11  on  its  warm  raptures  regale : 
But  wilt  thou,  dear  fhepherd,  remain, 

Content  with  what  love  has  in  flore, 
Abide  with  a  flock  on  the  plain, 

And  wander  from  Delia  no  more  ? 

$•• 

COLIN. 
Remote  from  the  vot'ries  of  Pride, 

To  Folly's  dull  vaflals  unknown, 
I  '11  with  my  dear  charmer  abide, 

A  fhepherd,  through  life  on  the  down. 
Our  days  in  tranquillity  fpent, 

We  '11  envy  no  monarch  his  lot  j 
For  Wifdom,  in  humble  content. 

With  Nature  inhabits  a  cot. 

C  5  6.  DELIA. 
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6. 

DELIA. 
The  warmth  of  high  tranfport  is  min«j 

My  Colin  is  faithful  and  true ; 
This  hand,  my  dear  (hepherd,  is  thine, 

Let 's  bid  our  paft  anguifh  adieu  ; 
We  '11  fhun  the  dark  mazes  of  Strife, 

But  love,  and  be  mutually  kind ; 
And  pafs  o'er  the  defi^rt  of  Life, 

To  Providence  meekly  refign'd. 

7- 

BOTH. 
Then  let  us  the  blifsful  command 

Of  tender  affe&ions  obey, 
Enlift  with  the  conjugal  band, 

Nor  longer  the  bleffing  delay ; 
Let  Gladnefs  now  raife  her  fvveet  voice, 

Ye  nymphs,  with  your  fhepherds,  advance } 
With  Colin,  with  Delia,  rejoice, 

And  merrily  join  in  the  dance. 

ESCAPE 
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ESCAPE    FROM    LONDON. 


Cerais  trachas  Llundaln* 

HYWEL  AB  OWAIN  GWYNEDD. 

Anglice, 
I  love  iuhat  London  hmeterately  hates. 

HOWEL,  Son  of  OWAIN  Prince  of  WALES, 
circ.  ann.  1160. 


H  I L  S  T  from  the  devv-befpangled  lawn, 
The  lark  afcends  with  early  fong, 
I  wake  to  blefs  the  breezy  dawn, 

And  walk  my  native  meads  along ; 
I  tune  the  notes  of  rural  glee, 
Join  in  the  morning  minitrelfy, 

C  6  With 
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With  foul  to  youthful  joys  return'd  *  :. 
I  love  the  grove,  the  verdant  hill, 
The  winding  vale's  pellucid  rill, 
And  long  in  hateful  fcenes  for  thefe  I  deeply  mourn'd* 

2. 
Hear,  London,  hear  my  gladden'd  fong, 

I  dwell,  I  weep,  no  more  in  thee  ; 
But  leave,  with  /&//,  thy  grinning  throng 

To  feoff  at  Heavn  that  fet  me  free  ; 

*  With  foul  toyouthful joy*  return  d^  In  the  Bardic  Triadei  we 
have  the  following  remarkable  maxim  of  the  Ancient  Britffi 
Philofophers : 

Trifheth  ou  kadfer  a  eftynant  cinioes  dyn  ; 

Y  ivlad  a'i  magwyfjrn  blcntyn, 

yrymborth  a'i  maethwysyn  blentyn, 

^Tr  tnyfyrdod  u-i_  diddanivys yn  blcntynt 
In  Englifh,. 
Three  things  reftored'witt  prolong  a  man's  life  ; 

The  country  where  in  childhood  he  was  brought  up, 

The  food  that  in  childhood  nourifhed  him, 

And  the.  train  of  thought  that  in  childhood  amufed  him. 

Oa 
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On  Hottentotic  arts  refine  *, 
Let  Fajhions  glories  all  be  thine, 


*  On  Hottentotic  arts  refine."]  It  does  not  feem  to  be  generally 
known,  though  very  true,  that  Fa/lion  derives  many  of  itsmoft 
diftinguifhing  charadleriftics  from  the  Hottentots,  a  very  folite 
people  according  to  modern  ideas  of  folitenefs,  that  inhabit  the 
Southern  parts  of  Africa.  One  inftance  muft  fuffice  at  prefent, 
though  many  more  could  be  given:  the  Hottentot,  who,  toufethe 
phrafe  of  a  London  oijler  wench  (1  mould  have  faid  lady)^  would 
rather  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  Ja/bion,  dreffes  his  hair 
well  with  any  kind  of  greafe,  and  then  powders  it,  a  la  mode  de 
Londres,  with  fine  pulverized  cow-dung,  juft  in  the  fame  manner' 
as  the  Cockneys  ufe  pomatum  and  powder. ;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  Hottentot  never  imports,  like  Mr.  REEVES,  any  bean 
from  RuJJia,  but  contents  himfelf  with  the  fat  of  his  own  hog: 
and,  inftead  of  preparing  his  powder  from  lubsat,  which  he 
thinks  much  better  applied  to  feed  his  poor  neighbour  or  his 
chickens}  he,  like  a  good  osconomift,  makes  ufe  of  the  firft 
parcel  of  Jiercus  lovis  that  he  finds.  My  Printer  *  Devil,  whofe 
opinion  I  highly  refpecl,  affures  me,  that  he  thinks  the  Hot~ 
teniot  by  far  the  moft  rational  being. 

With 
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With  Luxury  thy  cubs  delight  j 
My  foul  abhors  thy  lawlefs  crew  *, 
I  bid  thy  fliamelefs  pomp  adieu, 
Avert  my  tortur'd  looks  that  Ccken'd  at  the  fight. 

3» 

I  '11  hide  in  thee,  dear  native  dale, 
Where  fimple  Nature  fmiles  around ; 

What  healthful  fragrance  wings  thy  gale  I 
What  vary'd  beauties  deck  thy  ground ! 

Bloom  for  thy  Bard,  thou  lovely  May, 

Bid  all  thy  warblers  cheer  my  way, 

*  Tby  la-wlefi  crew."]  The  moral  principles  of  the  inhabitants 
of  overgrown  towns  are  naturally,  almoft  necefiarily,  highly 
depraved ;  at  leaft  this  is  the  cafe  of  a  great  majority  of  them  : 
the  prefent  enormous  magnitude  of  London,  befides  being  th» 
premature  graye  of  our  drained  dominions,  harbours  fuch  a  vaft 
number  of  villains  that,  ranked  at  the  heels  of  one  pofieffed  of 
all  the  fanaticifm  of  Lord  G.  Gordon,  with  the  good  fenfe  and 
cool  deliberation  of  Ol'rver  Cfowwellf  would  foon  fpread  defola- 
tion  over  the  whole  jfland.  The  legiflature  will,  when,  pro- 
bably, too  late,  find  this  to  be  true. 

i  Spread 
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Spread  o'er  my  paths  thy  vernal  hues  5 
Delighted  in  this  lonely  walk, 
I  '11  bid  my  foul  with  Reafon  talk  j 
And  on  her  circled  hills  invoke  the  fylvan  Mufe  *. 


I  love  thee,  Nature  ;  'tis  from  thee 
Th'  unfully'd  ftream  of  Wifdom  flows  ; 

Touch'd  by  thy  fweet  fimplicity, 
With  wilh  benign  my  bofom  glows  ; 

And,  in  this  depth  of  folitude, 

Where  no  vile  forms  of  art  intrude, 

*  Girded  billi.]  The  TVelfl,  Bards  always  meet  in  the  open 
air  wh'ilft  the  Sun  is  above  the  horizon,  where  they  form  a  circle 
nfjiones,  according  to  ancient  cuftom  ;  this  circle  they  call  Cyle& 
Cjngrair,  the  Circle  of  Concord,  or  of  Confederation.  In  thefe  dayr, 
however,  it  is  formed  only  of  a  few  very  fmall  flones,  or  pebbles, 
fuch  as  may  be  carried  to  the  fpot  in  one  man's  pocket  ;  but  this 
would  not  have  been  deemed  fufficient  by  thofe  who  formed  the 
ftupendous  Bardic  Circle  of  Sttne-Henge. 

I'll 
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I  '11  gaze  delighted  on  thy  charms; 
Walk  thy  fequefter'd  glades  along, 
Raife  to  thy  truth  my  rural  fong, 
Secur'd  in  peaceful  fliades,  I  court  thee  to  my  arms. 

5- 

In  thee  bright  Virtue  feels  her  pow'r, 

From  thee  derives  her  tender  fenfe ; 

No  Fafhion  dares  approach  thy  bow'r 

To  ftain  the  robe  of  Innocence  : 
Religion,  banifh'd  from  the  Great, 
Finds  in  thy  realm  a  fafe  retreat, 

Rears  in  thy  wilds  her  humble  cell : 
Love,  Friend/hip,  Freedom,  feek  thy  vales, 
To  chaunt  with  Peace  their  cheering  tales ; 
Turn  to  their  genial  fource,  refolv'd  with  thee  to 
dwell. 

6. 

I  love  thy  blackbird  on  the  bufli ; 
He  glads  my  foul  with  genial  ftrain  ; 

I'll 
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I  '11  emulate  thy  warbling  thrufli, 

And  carol  tranfport  o'er  the  plain  s 
'Tis  murmur  foft,  'tis  gentle  gales, 
Where  torrents  lately  tore  the  vales ; 

Where  ftorms  were  loofe  with  rudeft  roar: 
Hail !  Summer,  hail !  return'd  again, 
Love  comes  triumphant  in  thy  train, 
With  fcepter'd  hand  benign  to  BRITAIN'S  honey'd 
ihore  *. 


*  Britain't  Koney'd  fieri.]  Y  FEL  YNYS,  i.  e.  the  IJle  of  Honey, 
was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Britain,  according  to  the  Bri- 
tijh  Triades,  one  of  our  oldeft,  and  moft  authentic,  Welfh  manu- 
fcripts  :  the  other  two  name?  are  CL  AS  MERDDIN,  which  figni- 
fies  The  Highlands  in  the  Sea,  or,  as  fome  copies  have  it,  CLAS 
MEiDDiK,W/7/y  Lands  or  Fields,  and  PR  YD  AIM,  the  name  by  which 
it  is  at  prefcnt,  and  has  been,  for  at  leaft  2,000  years,  known  to 
the  Old  Britons  ;  though  Mr.  Macpherfon  fays,  at  random  I  fuppofe, 
that  tUis  name  was  never  known  to  the  Weljh  ;  this  is  one  of 
his  very  numerous  aflertions  that  may  be  pronounced  truly 


7,  Dear 
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?• 

Dear  BRITAIN  !  let  me  ling  to  thee, 

Thou  through  the  world  for  BEAUTY  fam'd  *, 
Sublime  thy  Mufe,  thy  Genius  free, 

Thy  ions  to  flavVy  never  tam'd  | 

Rick 

*  Thou  tbrougk  tie  -world for  beauty  f am' d."]  The  ftriaiy  lite- 
gal  meaning  of  PRYDAIN  is  BEAUTIFUL  ;  nothing  can  be  more 
obvious  than  this  etymology  ;  it  is  fo  demonftrably  jnft  that  it 
cannot  poffibly  admit  of  the  lead  doubt  5  and  yet,  ftrange  as 
it  may  appear,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  given  by  any  Welfti 
Antiquarian  or  Etymologift  whatever ;  nor  has  any  Welfk 
Grammarian  yet  noticed  the  termination  ain,  in  fenfe  exaflly 
the  fame  as  the  Englifh/«/  in  beautiful,  though  it  ends  a  very 
great  number  of  words  in  the  language,  as,  Adwythain,  Cyfraint 
Divyrain,  Eniraint  Ednywaint  Ffravjdiliain}  Givyrajn,  Geuain, 
Iain,  Madlain,  Muain,  MHaia,  Mirain,  Oiuain,  Rbiain,  Rbuddain, 
Teyrnain,Trumain,Truthain,  Urddcun^ToA  forae  hundreds, perhaps, 
more ;  with  the  following  names  of  places :  Argved  Lhiyfain, 
Strain,  Cedeivaln,  LLwbuadain,  Mecbain,  Morain  (tlie  Morini  in 
Gaul),  Nanbivynain,  Pentir  Gwychain,  and  many  others  :  proud 
of  having  difcovered  the  true  etymology  of  the  name  of  fny 
highly  celebrated  native  ifland,  that  has  fo  long  in  vain  beea 
groped  for  in  the  dark,  to  the  aftonifhment  of  every  one  that 

has 
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Hich  flocks,  unrivall'd,  walk  thy  plain, 
Or,  loft  in  waves  of  golden  grain, 

We  view,  rejoic'd,  thy  wide  extend 
Thy  fecond  morn,  fair  EDEN,  dawns, 
The  ray  firft  beam'd  on  BRITAIN'S  lawns  *, 
3Tis  o'er  the  world  from  thee  by  Heav'n  in  mercy 
fent. 

lias  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Weljk  language,  I  have 
deviated  into  what,  t  fear,  will  difpleafe  forae,  but  others  will 
rot  difapprove  of  it.  There  are  but  very  few  countries,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  that,  like  Britain,  retain  their  ancient  names 
in  their  aboriginal  languages  flill  living  within  them,  and  but 
little,  if  any  thing,  corrupted  or  altered.  Our  modern,  in 
other  refpefts  very  learned,  antiquaries,  whenever  they 
dabble  in  Britljk  or  Celtic  etymologies,  run  into  the  wildeft  ab- 
furdities;  but  why  is  it  fo  ?  There  are  Wdjhmen,  well  (killed 
in  their  native  language,  that  would,  without  any  eye  to  in- 
tereft,  afford  thofe  gentlemen  any  information  in  their  power, 
and  be  highly  gratified  in  being  fo  called  upon. 

*  The  ray  jirji  beam  d  on  "By^n AIR'S  lawns."]  Ill  the  ancient 
Barbarian  world  the  Bards  of  BRITAIN  firft  avowed  themfelvts 
the  Heralds  of  Peace-,  in  the  Cbrifian  world,  the  firft  feel  that 
literally  converted  their  fpears  to  ploughftiare?,  and  their  fwords 
to  pruning  hooks,  learning  war  HO  more, appeared  inBRixxiN. 

8.  O! 
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8. 
O !  let  me  live  to  blefs  the  day, 

When,  fcepter'd,  on  my  BRITAIN'S  throne, 
Truth,  clad  in  HEAV'N*S  effulgent  ray, 
Shall  fit,  and  call  the  world  her  own : 
The  blade,  long  drench'd  in  human  gore, 
Shall  feek  the  fields  of  Death  no  more, 
But  fleece  in  May  the  clover 'd  field  : 
Now,  fon  of  Peace,  the  fword  is  thine, 
Prune  with  its  edge  thy  fruitful  vine, 
Whilft  BARDS,  triumphant!  now  the  bloodlefs  wea- 
pon wield  *.. 

9- 
Thus,  tuning  high  prophetic  flrains, 

Of  Heav'n  obey'd  from  pole  to  pole, 
Whilft  through  my  fong  the  tranfport  reigns, 

Be  this  no  dream  to  cheat  my  foul : 
Throng'd  in  my  breaft  what  wifhes  burn  ! 
O!  days  of  INNOCENCE  !  return! 

*  BARDS  triumphant,  &V.]     See  the  note  on  p.  3. 

No 
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No  more  in  vain  let  Nature  call : 
And  THOU,  that  canft  with  pow'rful  hand, 
Subdue  the  pride  of  ev'ry  land, 
O !  tame  us  to  thy  laws !  be  MeNARCH,  ALL  IN 
ALL  ! 


FORTITUDE, 
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FORTITUDE* 


i. 

1  LOVE  the  man,  whofe  giant  foul 
Spurns  at  Opinion's  tyrant  fway, 
To  no  vile  defpot  yields  his  heart ; 
Difdaining  Fajfjion's  proud  controul, 
He  turns  from.  Folly's  glitt'ring  way, 
Dares  nobly  trample  on  the  pride  of  Art, 

2. 

War's  bloody  fiends,  with  wrathful  ire, 
Bid  o'er  the  fields  their  legions  fly, 
Far  o'er  the  main  bid  Rage  extend  j 
He  that  can  hate  their  martial  fire, 
Can  fcan  their  fouls  with  Reafon's  eye, 
Is  to  Britannia's  Bards  a  bofom  friend. 

3.  Stern 
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3' 

Stern  Winter  triumphs  in  the  fky, 

Sad  Nature's  woful  face  deforms, 

Fell  Horror  fpreads  her  fable  wingj 
He  can  the  giant  Fear  defy, 
When  fweep  around  the  raging  ftorms, 
And  with  undaunted  foul  can  laugh  and  fing* 

4- 

1-Ee  dreads  no  thunders  of  the  night, 
When  roaming  o'er  the  pathlefs  wafte, 
When  toiling  on  the  mountain'd  wave  j 
And  he  can  fmile  at  gnafliing  Spite, 
Whilft  Envy  fpeeds  with  helliQi  haft*, 
To  bid  her  tallon'd  fiends  around  him  rave. 

* 

He  nor  vile  Wealth's  bewitching  glare, 
Nor  titles  high  that  Pride  beftows, 
Beholds  with  eyes  of  keen  defire  : 
How  fails  the  venom'd  look  of  Care, 

To 
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To  (hake  his  bofom's  calm  repofe, 
When  all  the  gleams  of  foothing  Hope  expire  1 

6. 

When,  felt  in  flames  of  fore  difeafe, 
Death's  dagger'd  throngs  invade  his  heart, 
He  ftill  unconquer'd  meets  the  fhock  j 
Firm  as  a  mountain,  ftill  at  eafe, 
He  fmiles  unmov'd,  nor  feels  the  dart, 
But  ftands  a  champion  bold  on  Heav'ns  eternal  rock. 


ADDRESS 
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ADDRESS 

TO      THE 

INHABITANTS    OF    WALES, 

Exhorting  them  to  emigrate,  nuith 
WILLIAM  PEN  N,    to    Pennsylvania. 

Written  at  Sea  by   an  Anonymous  Emigrant ,   about  the 

'Time  of  the  fir  ft  Settlement  of  that  Cdony,  to  which 

many  Weljh  Families   went. 

Tranjlated  from  the  Weljb. 

I. 

i  E,  fprung  from  BRITAIN'S  ancient  race, 
Whilfl  Tyranny,  with  fhamelefs  face, 

Emlaves  your  native  plains; 
Attend  my  tale,  nor,  with  the  crowd, 
Mean  vaflals  of  the  felfifli  Proud, 

Defpife  my  friendly  ftrair.s. 
VOL.  II.  D 
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2. 

A  guiltlefs  land  involv'd  in  grief, 

Your  country  mourns,  and  craves  relief, 

With  nobleil  claim  to  peace  *  : 
Much  injur'd  land  !  for  ftill  in  vain 
Of  treatment  hard  thy  fons  complain, 

Of  wrongs  that  never  ceafe. 

3« 

We  daily  feel  the  wrathful  rod  : 
What  is  the  crime? — we  feek  our  GOD 
Where  Conference  leads  the  way; 

*  nrltb  mlleft  claim  io'feaee.J  The  lafh  of  intolerant  laws  that 
Were  enabled  about  this  time,  and  had  been,  it  mufr  be  confefled, 
in  fome  degree,  juftly  provokal,  fell  with  equal  feverity  on  the 
peaceful  and  the  turbulent,  on  many  of  the  moft  loyal  as  well  as 
the  {editions }  and  drove  out  of  the  Principality  of  Wales  confi- 
derable  numbers  of  people,  who,  for  tVeir  loyalty  as  fubjcfls, 
and  their  pacific  principles  as  Chnjliam,  were  entitled  highly  to 
the  proteaion  of  their  country,  and  even  to  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence, to  which,  perhaps,  no  other  party  could  poffibly  fupport 
any  claim. 

The 
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The  Priejl  our  bitter  draught  fupplies  *, 
This  we  mufl  bear,  or  flint  our  eyes 
To  Truth's  meridian  ray. 

4- 

Oft  as  we  fait,  with  piteous  moan, 
Before  the  great  eternal  throne, 

Th'  informer  's  at  our  fide  ; 
Law  quickly  plies  the  leaden  ftroke, 
We  faint  beneath  the  galling  yoke 

Of  Anti-chriflian  Pride. 

$• 

Pale  Want  on  harmlefs  brows  appears, 
Our  thorny  paths  are  drench'd  with  tears, 
Exceffive  ills  we  feel  ; 

*  The  Vne&mr  litter  draught  fufiplia.']  The  Church  -of  Eng- 
land,  in  thofe  days,  under  the  influence  of  one  of  thofe  miftakes 
that  are  incidental  to  every  thing  that  originates  in  Human  Nature, 
was,  it  muft  be  cbnfeffed,  of  a  perfecting  fpirit  ;  but  this  error 
it  has,  long  ago,  feen,  acknowledged,  .md  reformed  ;  its  pre- 
fcnt  moderation  is  but  little  Ihort  of  exemplary  :  pm,  can  fo 
much  be  faiU  of  fome  of  its  opponent  feels  ? 

D  *  AH 
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All  Hell  aflails  the  batter'd  head, 
That 's  mangled  by  th'  infulting  tread 

Of  flern  Oppreffion's  heel. 

6. 

The  bread  our  induftry  fuppl'ed, 
Is  to  the  famiuYd  lips  denied, 

Though  feeble  babes  complain ; 
This  bids  thy  foul,  fond  parent,  bleed, 
Thy  fcanty  ftores  are  all  decreed 

The  filching  Protfor's  gain. 

7- 

Whilft  thus,  in  dire  Affliction  deep, 
By  villains  dogg'd  we  forely  weep, 

And  drag  th'  enflaving  chain ; 
We  fall  a  prey  to  guafhing  Spite, 
That  liflens,  whilft  in  depth  of  night 

To  HEAV'N  we  dare  complain. 

8. 

CONSCIENCE  !  thy  call  we  muft  not  hear, 
But  turn  to  thee  the  deafen'd  car, 

*  And 
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And  violate  thy  laws  j 
Tyranic  fiends  we  then  may  pleafe, 
And  live  with  HYPOCRITES  at  eafe, 

And  gain  the  World's  applaufe. 

9- 

But  whilft,  in  thy  determin'd  way, 
We  name  our  God,  and  humbly  pray, 

For  his  illuming  grace; 
Peru"  fling  ftiil  in  felfifli  views, 
The  foul-enflaving  PRIEST  purfues, 

With  HELL'S  unwearied  pace. 

10. 

The  prifon  gate  foon  opens  wide, 
In  loathfome  cells  we  muft  abide, 

So  Laws  infernal  doom  *  ; 
Till,  from  our  lov'd  relations  torn, 
In  woful  banifliment  we  mourn, 

And  fill  an  early  tomb. 

*  S»  lawt  infernal  doom.']    See  the  i6th  Car,  II.  cap.  4. 

D  3  -ii.  O  '. 
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ii. 

O!  thou,  poflefs'd  of  BRITAIK'S  Crown, 
Is  gratitude  for  ever  flown 

From  thy  relentlefs  heart-? 
Haft  thou  forgot  how  CAMBRIA  bled  * 
For  ;hee,  when  at  thy  trampled  head 
The  Rebel  flung  his  dart? 

12.  No 

*  How  CAMBRIA  bUd~\  The  Wdfi,  one  would  have  ima- 
gined, had,  during  the  Civil  Wars  of  Cromnmlianjcn9!iyt  given 
the  mod  uneqaivcc.sl  proofs  of  loyalty,  but  many  of  them  dif- 
fented  from  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  then  hrVrrcJ.  K- 
the  true  fpirit  ot Popery  •  th'e  Tigers  of  Rci:gi'jus  l\>jceut>on  were 
called  up  from  their  native  He//,  their  talons  fattened  indifcrimi- 
n-.tely  on  the  inn^-ent  as  well  as  the  guilty,  if  any  guilt  could  j-of- 
fihly  exift  in  following  the  dictates  of  a  tender,  though,  perhaps, 
miAaken,  confcience  ;  diflention  was  alfurdly,  or,  more  pi  o!ia- 
bly,  ninlitiwfy  conHdered  a£  the  giand  charafleriftic  of  fedition ; 
fo,  without  the  le.ift  reference  to  any  cr.her  conTu'er  .t'.on,  the 
WclJJ.i  Non-conformifts  were  included  amongft  the  fuppofed  cri- 
minal :  but  the  origin  of  diflention  in  Wales  was  very  different 
from  what  it  was  in  England.  The  Scriptures  had  in  the  days  of 
E MZ  AB.ETH  been  translated  into  t'ue  Wdjk  language,  but  foon 

after 
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12. 

No  plot,  but  for  thy  fafety  form'd  *, 
In  Wales  appeared,  when  highly  ftorm'd 

Rebellion 

after  it  was,  I  know  not  for  what  good  reafoir,  thought  necef- 
fary  to  bring  the  H'el/b  over  to  the  ufe,  in  common  conversation, 
of  the  Englijh  torgue ;  to  accomplish  thi^,  the  Church  fervics 
was  performed  every  where  in  E>ig!i&.  tiongh  not  one  in  fitly, 
in  moft  places,  un-.'.erilood  k.  The  l-f'e.fl  complained  that  "the 
Cburcb  <f  England,  like  that  of  Rome,  with-hek'  from  the  Common 
people  te  Scriptures  in  their  own  language-;  zWelJk  Bible  could 
not  be  purchased  ;  it  v\  as  not  in  print.  Itinerant,  and  many  of 
them  lay  preach -r^  arof',  and  formed  numerous  congregations} 
they,  after  many  difficulties,  obtained  an  edition  of  the  Welfh 
Bible.  This  execrable  policy,  of  attempting  to  force  the  EngLJb 
language  on  the  IVelJb,  firft  octafioned  the  diflention  amongft 
them,  which,  as  the  original  caufe  does  fti'l,  in  a  great  meafure, 
exift,  will  in  all  probability  end  in  their  total  defection  from  the 
Eftablifhed  Church.  Truth  itfelf,  when  heavy  loaded  with  the 
armour  of  Human  Policy ,  will  fink  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  wea- 
pon, that  is  by  abfurdity  put  into  its  hand,  is  the  only  one  that 
can  wound  it. 

*  No  plot  but  for  tly  fafety  form  d.~]    This  is  ftriftly  true: 

during  the  Cronrwelian  Civil  wan  (and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 

the  rebellions  of  1715  and  1745)  not  a  fmgle  party  was  formed 

D  4.  in 
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Rebellion  through  the  Land  : 
Vet,  if  to  TRUTH  we  turn  the  mind, 
Our  blamelefs  limbs  thy  fetters  bind, 

Tis  thus  thy  laws  command. 

13- 

I  faw,  for  thee,  my  Father  flain, 
Where  on  SAINT  FAGAN'S  reeking  plain*, 

Gla- 

in  Wales  but  in  direfl  opposition  to  them.  Yet  fteJfaft  loyalty 
could  not  fcreen  the  poor  injured  IVelJh  from  the  fcourge  of  of- 
fended Prief. 'craft,  wliofe  infallibility  they  had  prefumed  to 
tlifpute. 

*  St.  FA  c  AN'S  reeking  plain. ~\  St  Pagan's  is  a  village  on  th» 
banks  of  Ely  river  in  the  vale  of  Glamorgan.  When  the  fecond 
Civil  War  broke  out  in  the  year  1648,  the  Welfh  were  the  firft 
that  took  »ip  arms  in  favour  of  Charles  the  Second.  Sir  Ed-ward 
Stradling,  of  St.  Donat's  Cajlle,  Sir  Nicholas  Kenyfs,  of  Rcve* 
Molly,  anil  Colonel  Powc/,  raifed,  armed,  and  cloatheil,  each  of 
them,  a  thouLnJ  men  within  their  own  county  o  Glamorgan. 
Thefe,  commanded  by  M.ijor  General  Stradling,  S  ^Nicholai 
Kemyfs,  and  Colonel  Powel,  joined  Major  General  Langborne 
and  Colonel  Payer,  whofe  men  had  been  raifed  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Brecon,  Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke;  their  collected 
force  amounted  to  about,  eight  thoufand.  Oliver  Cromwell,  hear- 
ing 
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Glamorgan  pour'd  her  blood  : 
Did  with  my  vvidow'd  mother  weep, 
Whilft  in  old  ELY'S  channel  deep, 

Swell'd  high  the  purple  flood.  • 

14.  Ye, 

ing  of  this,  fent  Colonel  Horton  before  him  with  three  thoufv.nd 
horfe,  ar.d  two  thoufand  foot,  to  Wales,  and  followed  himfelf 
with  what  forces  he  could  fpare :  the  two  armies  met  at  St. 
Pagan's  on  Monday  May  8,  1648.  Colonel  Horton,  engaged  by 
Langlome  and  Stradling,  was  forced  to  give  way ;  but,  being  foon 
joined  by  three  thoufand  more,  difpatched  by  Cromwell  to  his 
afiiftance,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  fuch  as  had  never  been 
before  feen  in  Wales,  he  charged  the  van  of  the  Weljk  forces, 
who  were  all  umiifciplined  and  raw,  with  much  rcfoh.tion. 
Having  withal  the  great  :--dvantage  of  the  horfe  and  artillery, 
and  calling  out  all  the  while  to  his  men  to  reflect  on  the  danger 
they  were  in,  the  country  being  full  of  enemies,  the  Royal  army 
after  a  bloody  conflict  of  two  hours  was  entirely  routed  :  about 
three  thoufand  were  flain,  and  as  many  taken  prifoners.  Sir 
Niclolas  Keayfs  ar.d  his  mm,  having  been  cut  off  by  an  ambuf- 
cade,  retired  to  Cbtpftvw  Caftk,  which  they,  for  about  three 
weeks,  very  manfully  defended  ;  hut  Colonel  Pride,  arriving  with 
his  heavy  artillery,  made  a  breach,  and  carried  the  caftle  fword 
in  hand.  Sir  Nicbalai  Keayft  was  there  put  to  death  in  a  manner 
D  5  fo 
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14. 

Ye,  that  in  War's  wide  grave  were  laid, 
Your  orphan'd  fons  are  ill  repaid 
-  For  loyal  blood  you  loft  ; 

fo  horribly  barbarous  and  cruel,  that  no  lefs  a  gervus  than  that 
of  Cnmiuell  could  ever  have  fuggefted.  The  battle  vtSt.  F.-,g.m't 
gave,  it  is  faid,  fixty-five  widows  to  the  fingle  parifh  of  Si.  F.i- 
£<i>/.;,  and  upwards  of  feven  hundred  to  the  county  of  Glamorgan  : 
when  harveft  came,  the  hay  was  mown,  and  the  corn  reaped, 
chiefly  by  women  ;  for  of  men  there  were  not  a  number  half 
ftsfficieut  for  thefe  purppfes  left  by  the  flaushrering  fword  of  war. 
See  Brotherton's  "  Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"  edit.  1743  ;  from 
which,  and  fome  Welfh  memorial',  this  account  has  been  col- 


There  were  living  in  Glamorgan,  about  thirty  years  ago,  feve- 
ral  old  people  that  remembered  the  battle  of  St.  Pagan  s,  :  one  of 
them  afiured  me,  that  the  river  Ely  was  actually  reddened  by 
human  blood  ;  yet,  with  all  its  fufferings,  with  all  its  uuim- 
peached  loyalty,  fo  harralfed  were  the  inhabitants  of  G/amsrga* 
by  the  fcouige  of  Parfencraft,  that  grt  at  nun:bers  of  them  were 
obliged  to  fly,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  from  the 
ruin  th.;t  their  native  country  had  unjuftly  heaped  on  them,  to 
the  wiles  of  America. 

They 
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They  feek  their  GOD,  for  this  purfu'd, 
By  vile  decrees— on  billows  rude 
Of  Perfection  toft. 

We  '11  drag  no  more  this  heavy  chain, 
No  more  in  Slavery's  realm  remain, 

Where  hell-born  codes  increafe  : 
Though,  tow'ring  high,  rude  billows  roar, 
We  Ml  crofs  them  to  yon  diftant  fhore, 

Where  hide  the  Sons  of  Peace. 

1 6. 

Meek  PEN  s  invites,  his  gentle  breaft 
Is  by  Benevolence  poflefs'd  : 

Attend  the  joyful  tale! 
PENN,  fent  by  HEAV'N,  a  chofen  Chief, 
To  lead  us  from  th'  abodes  of  grief, 

O  !  let  his  wifti  prevail. 

PENN  bears  the  fceptre  in  that  land, 

Where  laws  are  nought  but  HEAV'N'S  command, 

D  6  The 
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The  Prince  of  Peace  our  King  ; 
Soon  fhall  the  World's  loud  fongs  unite, 
And,  far  as  beam  the  rays  of  light, 

Of  PENN'S  high  merits  ring. 

18. 

In  PENNSYLVANIA'S  happy  groves 
The  Son  of  Peace  with  freedom  roves, 

Dreads  there  no  Tyrant's  rod  j 
Where,  fearlefs,  in  a  friendly  clime, 
He  dedicates  his  joyful  time 

To  Nature  and  to  GOD. 

19. 

There  fmile  the  lawns  in  lovely  bloom, 
Green  woods  emit  a  rich  perfume, 

With  tuneful  carols  ring : 
Health  gambols  in  the  funny  fkies, 
And  rural  beauty  greets  our  eyes 

In  one  eternal  Spring. 


so.  Her« 
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20. 

Here  far  extends  the  lib'ral  foil, 
That,  grateful  to  the  Planter's  toil, 

Waves  wide  with  golden  wheat; 
In  flav'ry  doom'd  no  more  to  pine, 
Beneath  his  own  luxuriant  vine 

Each  rears  a  peaceful  feat. 

21. 

With  flocks  and  herds  in  verdant  meads, 
A  Patriarch's  life  he  calmly  leads, 

Bleft  with  primeval  health  ; 
Feels  Virtue's  ardour  in  his  breaft, 
Talks  with  Consent,  that  lovely  gueft, 

And  craves  no  greater  wealth. 

22. 

In  wifdom  rich,  with  humble  mind, 
And  grateful  foul  to  HEAV'N  refign'd, 
He  feels  unceaiing  joys: 


No 
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No  laws  unjuft  enfnare  his  feet, 
No  blood-hound  bays  him  in  the  ilreer, 
No  finding  Priefl  annoys. 

2> 

He  bids  no  gorgeous  fanes  arife 
To  pleafe  Ambition's  jaundic'd  eyes 

With  idol  feats  of  An ; 
But,  feen  in  lights  of  heav'nly  grace, 
The  GOD  he  finds  in  ev'ry  place, 

Adores  with  humble  heart. 

*4- 

Here,  number'd  with  the  truly  great, 
Rejoicing  in  the  calm  retreat, 

To  Truth's  black  foes  unknown  ; 
The  free-born  mind,  th'  unfetter'd  thought, 
With  facred  lore  of  Confdence  fraught, 

He,  fearlefs,  calls  his  own. 

25- 

To  flavifli  Doubt  let  others  yie]d, 
And  fly,  like  daftards,  from  the  field, 

Whca 
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When  Truth  her  ftandard  rears ; 
I  fcorn  the  Tyrant's  rude  ccntroul, 
Confide  in  HEAV'N  that  nerves  my  foul, 

And  banilh  all  my  fears. 

26. 

Chains  that  enflave  Britannia's  ifle 
Long  held  my  feet  in  durance  vile, 

But  forrow  foon  will  ceafe  ; 
Kind  PROVIDENCE  unbars  the  den, 
Gives  me  to  'fcape,  with  bounteous  PENN, 

To  diftant  Realms  of  Peace. 

27. 

Led  there  by  HEAV'N  in  woful  times, 
Firft  were  thefe  far-fequefter'd  climes 

To  Britifli  worthies  known  j 
,Thefc,  from  no  native  of  the  land 
By  conqueft  wrench'd  with  murd'ring  hand, 
-  We  fairly  claim  our  own, 


28.  Boaft, 
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28. 

Boaft,  CAMBRIA,  boaft  thy fceptred  Lord,— 
'T\vas  HE,  thy  MA  DOC,  firft  explor'd  * 

What 

*  Thy  Ala  Joe."]  Many  of  our  Welfli  hiftorians  aflert,  that 
America  was  difcovered,  about  the  year  1170,  by  Madoc,  fon  of 
Owain  Giuynedd,  Prince  of  Wales,  We  have  manufeript  accounts 
of  this  difcovery  that  were  w  ritten  before  the  birth  of  Columbus, 
Dr.  David  Powel,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  fays,  in  his  Hif- 
tory  of  Wales  (on  the  authority  of  Guttyn  Owain,  who  \vrot«  in 
Weljl  in  King  Edward  the  Fourth's  time),  that  Madoc,  in  hopes 
of  difcovering  tiie  lands  that  lay  beyond  the  Atlantic  (of  which 
there  were  ancent  manufcript  accounts,  as  well  as  traditions,  in 
WaksJ,  snJ  of  finding  there  a  retreat  from  the  horrors  of  in- 
teftine  wars  which  then  deluged  all  IFa/a  •;  ith  blood,  refolved 
on  a  voyage  of  difcovery,  and,  failing  \veftward,  arrived  in 
lefs  than  two  .months  on  the  coafts  of  a  fine  fertile  country,  de- 
ftitute  of  inhabitants :  leaving  about  one  hundred  of  his  men  be- 
hind, he  returned  to  Wales,  and  as  foon  as  pnffible  fet  about  i^re- 
paring  another  fleet  for  a  fecond  expedition  ;  telling  his  coun- 
trym.n  what  a  fine  country  he  had  difcovered,  where  they 
might,  uninterrupted,  enjoy  liberty,  peace,  and  plenty,  repre- 
fenting  to  them,  on  the  other  hand,  what  barren  rocks  his  bre- 
thren and  nephews  were,  with  1  ands  of  murder,  contending 
for :  fo  having  prevailed  on  many  to  go  with  him,  he  fet  fail 

from 
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What  bounds  th'  Atlantic  tide  ; 
He,  from  the  tumults  of  a  Crown, 
Sought  fhelter  in  a  world  unknown, 

Wiih  HEAV'N  his  only  guide. 

29. 

He  foon,  with  joyful  tale,  return'd 
To  CAMBRIAN  hills,  where  thoufands  mourn *d, 


from  South  Wales  with  a  fleet  of  ten  fhips,  full  of  fuch  perfons 
of  both  fexes  as  preferred  peace  to  difcoul.  This  fecond  voyage 
occurred  in  the  year  1195,  according  to  Sir  Thomas  Herbert ,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  1635,  and,  having  free  acccfc  on  all  occa- 
fions  to  the  ncble  collection  of  Weljk  manufciipts  in  the  library 
of  Ragland  Caftlc,  had  better  opportunities  of  tracing  the  hiftory 
of  this  remarkable  event  than  any  other  perfon  living.  The 
total  defti  udtion,  by  fire,  of  this  library  has  not  yet  been  brought 
into  the  lift  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  glories  ;  it  is  time,  however, 
that  it  ftumld.  Long!  veiy  long!  to  time's  remoteft  period  ! 
fhall  the  curfe  of  Weljl  literature  attend  the  dcteftable  name  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  For  farther  accounts  of  Prince  Madocs  difco- 
very  of  America,  fee  the  Hiftory  of  Wales,  by  Wynne,  p.  195, 
&C.  and  JVarringtoni,  p.  309  j  Herbert's  Travels,  &C. 

Scourg'd 
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Scourg'd  by  fell  Difcord's  hand ; 
Now,  loos'd  from  HELL,  flie  there  appear'd, 
With  brother's  blood  her  front  befrnear'd, 

She  triumphM  in  the  Land. 

3°. 

At  LUNDY'S  lile  what  numbers  meet ; 
All  throng  with  joy  to  MADOC'S  fleet, 

That  firft  fubdu'd  the  main  j 
They  quit  the  gory  fod  of  WALES, 
Proud  SNOWDON-'S  height,  SILURIAN  vales, 

And  MONA'S  ravag'd  plain. 

Si- 
Fled  from  Contention's  ireful  crew, 
To  native  cots  they  bid  adieu, 

Returning  there  no  more  ; 
But,  through  rude  llorms  at  endlefs  war, 
With  PROVIDENCE  their  friendly  ftar, 

They  feek  the  peaceful  fliore. 


32 
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We  heard  of  late  aftonifh'd  Fame 
Declare  that  ftill  our  MADOC'S  name* 

Bids  Glory's  trump  refound 
Where  flill,  amid  the  defart  wild, 
A  free-born  race,  of  manners  mild, 

Old  Britijb  tribes  are  found. 

33- 

thither  fly  with  anxious  hafle, 
Will  brave  all  dangers  of  the  wafle, 

*  >n>  lexrJ  of  laie,  &c."]  Very  foon  after  the  Settlement  ot 
Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  America  by  the  E'lgtifo,  accounts 
were  received  of  a  tribe  of  IVelJh  Indians  in  the  interior  part  of 
the  Continent  ;  anJ  at  this  time  there  are,  in  Wales  and  America, 
Welfl.msn  living  who  have  converfed  with  thefe  people,  who  are 
now,  as  it  appears  from  numeious  and  well-authenticated  ac- 
counts, feateu  on  the  river  Mijfouric,  about  five  hundred  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  MiJJiffif^i.  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
L\l.  part  [.  pp..  32  9,  386,  534;  paitll.  PP.  6iz,  693,  795, 
8vo  ;  Dr.  William/s  Enquiry  concerning  the  firil  Jifcovery 
cf  America  j  and  his  Farther  Obfervatious  on  the  Difcovery  of 
America. 

Range 
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Range  'tangled  woods  about ; 
Pierce  ev'ry  corner,  like  the  wind, 
Till  Death  forbids,  or  furely  find 

My  long-loft  brethren  out. 

34- 

I  '11  teach  them  all  the  truth  I  know, 
To  them  extol  the  lively  glow 

Of  foul-refining  grace ; 
And,  heedlefs  there  of  worldly  gains, 

Will  glide  through  life  with  thefe  remains 

j 
Of  BRITAIN'S  injur'd  race  *. 

35- 

Hafte !  and  forfake  your  meagre  hills, 
Their  woful  rounds  Oppreffion  fills, 

*  BRITAIN'S  injured  race. ~\  The  Wdjh  ftill  retain  a  lively 
fenfibility  of  the  numerous  injuries  that  they  have,  through  a 
Jong  fucceffion  of  ages,  exper  ienc  ;d  from  the  Coritani,  Belgians, 
Scots,  Pifls,  Rotnam,  Saxom,  Danes,  Normans,  Sec.  &C.  and  com- 
plaints of  this  nature  are,  to  this  day,  the  frequent  themes  of 
the  Ancient  Britijh  Mufe. 

0! 
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O  !  think  of  no  delays : 
Where  MaJocs  offspring  fUll  abides, 
Or  in  the  Land  \\here  PENN  prefides, 

Will  end  our  tranquil  days. 

36. 

Adieu,  GLAMORGAN,  from  whofe  vale« 
I  'm  driven  far  through  ftormy  gales, 

O'er  foamy  billows  wide ; 
Mayft  thou,  though  fiends  afflift  thee  fore, 
Still  thy  forl'Men  GOD  adore, 

Whatever  ills  betide. 


SONG; 
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O  N  G  ; 


franjlated from  tbe  Wcljh  of  MORGAN  GRUFFUDD*, 

a  Glamorgan/hire  Bard,  <who  flmrijhcd  about  tbe 

Tear  1680. 


1,  ROUS'D  by  the  lark  of  the  morn, 

Arofe,  and  the  groves  were  in  tune  ; 
Whilft  carolTd  the  thrufli  on  her  thorn, 

I  pluck'd  the  fweet  roles  of  June; 
The  dew-drops  like  gems  in  the  vale, 

The  privet  that  bloom'd  in  my  way, 
With  eglantine  fcenting  the  gale, 

Breath'd  health  on  the  Summer's  new  day. 

*  Morgan  Gruffudd~]  was  one  of  the  moft  lively  Poets  of  his 
time.  He  was  a  regular  Bard}  for  his  name  appears  in  a  lift  of 
thirteen  that  were  affembled  in  a  GORSEDD  (Congrefs)  held  at 
Bewper  Cajik  in  Glamorgan}  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  "Richard 
Baffet,  Bait,  in  the  year  1681. 

2.  Twas 
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a. 

'Twas  a  voice  from  fome  nook  of  the  dell, 

'Twas  borne  by  rapt  echoes  along; 
O  !  I  heard  the  foft  melody  fwell, 

'Twas  extacy  chaunting  her  fong  : 
In  flrain'd  emulation  confefs'd, 

The  warblers  were  charm'd  in  the  grove  ; 
And,  thrilling,  I  felt  in  my  breaft 

The  madden'd  confulion  of  Love. 

3' 
My  Sylvia^  my  Pbittisy  my  fair, 

My  charmer,  fay  what  is  thy  name; 
To  thy  lonely  recefs  I  repair, 

With  my  heart,  with  my  foul,  in  a  flame  j 
To  clafp  thee,  dear  nymph,  in  my  arms, 

On  pinions  of  paffion  I  fly  ; 
A  martyr  to  Love  and  thy  charms, 

I  '11  gaze  on  thy  beauties  and  die, 
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4« 

J,  thus,  thought  her,  I  cannot  tell  how, 

More  bright  than  the  monarch  of  day ; 
With  bofom  far  whiter  than  fnow, 

Than  hawthorns  high-blooming  in  May: 
The  lily,  the  fweet  blu  filing  rofe, 

On  her  cheek  were  in  beauty  combin'd  ; 
But  ftill,  far  fuperior  to  thofe, 

I  fancy'd  the  charms  of  her  mind. 

J- 

0  1  the  ftrange  fafcination  of  fong, 
Led  on  by  the  magical  found, 

I,  fpeedful,  went  panting  along, 

To  the  place  where  my  fongftrefs  I  found  ; 

But,  ftruck  with  a  fhaming  furprize, 
That  ftifled  the  flame  in  my  breaft, 

1  faw,  with  fell  wrath  in  her  eyes, 
The  form  of  a  demon  confefs'd. 

6.  In 
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6. 

In  Paffion's  high  fervors  I  burn'd, 

A  Lover  wild  ranting  amain  ; 
But,  cur'dof  my  grief,  Ireturn'd, 

Mad  Fancy,  to  laugh  at  thy  pain ; 
With  frenzy  that  Reafon  difcardt, 

Thou  canfl  not  a  moment  be  cool  j 
Thou,  Parent  of  Lovers  and  Bards, 

I'mfiillinthy  fetters  a  fool ! 


Voi'n'  *  VERNAL 
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VERNAL       ODE. 

WRITTEN      IN     1780. 

RfiydJyd  aferchfy'n  rhoddi 
N-ivyf  a  moes  o'r  nef  i  mi. 

loLO  MORGANWG  31 

Jfromfoft  Love  and  Liberty  derive 

Thoughts  luarnfd  in  Heav'n,  that  keep  my  foul  alive. 


.       O  W,  fmiling,  comes  the  lovely  May, 
Stern  Winter's  rigour  dies  away ; 
Dear  to  the  Mufe  appears  the  fcene 
Of  bloomy  thorn,  of  daify'd  green, 
With  tunes  melodious  warbled  through  the  grove : 


Yc 

*     1 
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Ye  that  the  foul  of  Beauty  warms, 
That  feel  gay  Nature's  pow'rful  charms, 
Let  not  thefe  moments  glide  along 
Uncarol'd  in  the  joyful  fong  ; 
Returns  the  tranquil  morn  of  Harmony  and  Love. 

2. 

Ye  Bards,  that,  fond  of  rural  views, 
On  fylvan  themes  employ  the  Mule  ; 
Ye  that  from  tainted  cities  fly 
To  fing  beneath  a  purer  iky  ; 

To  fport  with  Innocence  devoid  of  art ; 

Where  orchards  bloom,  where  lambs  at  play 
Dance  to  the  blackbird's  cheering  lay  • 
Where,  breathing  frefli,  the  dewy  dawn 
Gives  healthful  fragrance  to  the  lawn, 

Rich  luxuries  of  joy  (hall  fill  the  glowing  heart. 

3- 

I'll  tune  with  you  my  choral  voice, 
My  foul  with  Nature  (hall  rejoice ; 

E'i  Well 
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We  '11  trip  the  mead*  in  gleeful  talk, 

Or  through  the  fliady  thicket  walk, 
Where  eglantines  perfume  the  balmy  gale; 

With  fylvan  pleafures  kept  in  view, 

Spring's  flow'ry  paths  we  flill  purfue  ; 

Now,  rambling  o'er  the  verdant  hill, 

Hear  we,  befide  yon  purling  rill, 
The  milk-maid's  tender  fong  wide-echoed  through 
the  vale. 

4» 

'Tvvas  Nature  taught  the  rural  maid, 

Art  never  lent  its  baleful  aid  ; 

Nor  knows  her  foul  one  guileful  thought, 

By  meretricious  Fafbion  taught ! 
To  thee,  my  DELIA,  thus  I  tune  my  lays; 

Warm  feelings  in  thy  fimple  breaft, 

Bright  virtues  on  thy  foul  imprefs'd, 

Engag'd  my  Mufe  to  fing  thy  fame ; 

She  dwells  with  tranfport  on  thy  name  ; 
Refounding  hills  and  vales  join,  vocal,  in  thypraife. 
4  5.  New 
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5- 

New  fongs,  ye  Bards,  the  nobler  ftrain,— 
Sound  high  the  Britijb  tyre  again, 
To  LIBERTY,  that  Angel  bright, 
That  carols  on  PLINLIMON'S  *  height, 
That  hates  the  gorgeous  tow'rs  where  Monarcbs 

dwell; 

But,  with  bold  nifties,  on  the  plain, 
She  tends  her  flocks,  where  none  reftrain 
The  virtues  of  her  manly  foul, 
That,  fearlefs,  yields  te  no  controul 
But  TRUTH'S  obey'd  command,  that  rules  her  hum- 
ble cell! 

e. 

Her  fon,  that  fcorns  yon  titled  throng, 
An  ANCIENT  BRITON  walks  along; 
He  can  the  cankerd  foul  efpy, 
Through  brazen-fronted  FASHION'S  eye, 

*  P//W/W5W.J  a  mountain  in  Cardiganrtiire  ;  one  of  the  higheft 
in  Wales. 

E  3  She 
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» 

She  that,  a  flrumpet,  leads  the  brainlefi  crowd : 
With  venging  fpear,  a  warrior  bold, 
Like  fam'd  CARACTACUS*  of  old, 
He  calls  to  REASON'S  dauntlefs  train, 
That  come  to  blefs  the  world  again, 

Each  with  uplifted  arm  to  curb  the  lawkfs  Proud. 

7- 

O  !  LIBERTY  !  we  catch  thy  flame  ! 
Rings  through  the  Heav'ns  thy  glorious  name ! 
All  nations  hear  !  th'  infpiring  found 
Commands  the  foul,  this  world  around 
Shall  from  long  dreams  awake,  and  hear  thy  call  j 
No  longer  cteem'd  by  Tyrants  dead, 
Bold  VIRTUE  rears  her  awful  head, 

*  Caraffacus."]  The  famous  Ancient  Britifh  Prince  of  the 
SILUR  rs  in  South  J-yiilet ;  who,  after  nobly  withftanding  all  the 
Roman  force  in  Britain  for  nine  years,  was  at  laft,  by  treachery 
'only,  fubdued,  and  carried  a  prifoner  of  war  to  Rome,  where 
his  magnanimous  fpecch,  before  the  Emperor  CLAUDIUS,  pro- 
cured him  his  liberty.  Some  families  in  South-Wales  claim  a 
lineal  defcent  from  him. 

With 
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With  banner  ftreaming  through  the  flues, 
She  meets  glad  NATURE'S  joyful  eyes; 
She,  fchoolM  in  HEAV'N,  fliall  reign  triumphant, 

ALL  IN  ALL  ! 

8. 

Thus,  where  the  cowflip  gaily  blooms ; 

V/here,  fraught  with  Morning's  rich  perfumes, 

Frefli  breezes  wander  o'er  the  plain, 

Reviving  health  in  ev'ry  vein, 
Flow  my  warm  numbers  in  prophetic  fong : 

Nor  ftiepherd's  pipe,  nor  bloomy  grove, 

Nor  vernal  airs  that  wake  to  Love, 

Claim  now  the  MUSE,  her  tranfport  fills 

A  nobler  trump  on  ALBION'S  hills, 
And,   bold  in  FREEDOM'S  caufe,   unfetter'd  rolli 
along. 


A   SONG, 

-    •. 
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A  SONG, 

WRITTEN       IN       178$, 

for  theUfeofa  little  feleft 

SOCIETY    OF 

JOURNET-MEN  MASONS, 

that  met  weekly  to  fpend  a  cbearful  Hour  at  the 

moderate^  and  leftrifted,  expence  of  four  pence* 


The  intention  of  the  following  little  piece  is  to 
blunt  and  foften  that  irritability  of  mind,  which,  from 
their  condition  in  life,  muft  neceflarily  be  often  ex- 
perienced  by  thofe  who  form  the  great  majority  of 
mankind,  perfons  that  fubfifl  by  manual  labour ;  and 
who  are  not  always  treated  as  they  ftiould  be  by  thofe 
who,  it  is  not  very  well  known  for  what  reafon,  afl'ume 
the  title  of  iuperiors :  Can  any  be  ultimately  fuperior 
to  thofe  who,  becaufe  they  are  deprived  of  almoft 
every  comfort  of  life,  have  in  their  favour  the  nobleil 
promife  of  futurity,  and  who  are  not  camels  to  pafs 
through  a  needle's  eye  r — Let  this  alfo  be  coniidered 
as  an  attempt  to  write  a  rational  drinking-fong. 
Recommendation  of  ducy  is  likewife  one  of  its  leading 
fentiments. 

I.  NOW 
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NOW  finks  in  the  Weft  chill  December's  pale  Sun. 
Day,  fullen,  retires,  and  its  labours  are  done : 
Thus,  together  well  met,  let  us  call  for  the  quart  j 
A  glafs  of  good  liquor  will  comfort  the  heart : 
The  day  was  quite  cold,  and  our  toil  very  hard, 
But  purfe-cramming  matters  pay  little  regard- 
Yet  night  is  our  own,  it  gives  fieedom  and  reft— 
Cooie,  ruby-fac'd  landlord,  a  pot  of  your  belt. 

2. 

How  pafs'd  we  the  day  ?    why,  we  've  not  done 

amifs ; 
And  believe  me,  dear  friends,  there  '»  much  con}« 

fort  in  this ; 

It's  duration  was  fhort,  yet,  as  honeft  men  fhould, 
We  toil'd  without  flinching,  did  all  that  we  could. 
Come,  bring  us  the  tipple — be  cliearful,  my  buck! 
Here  's  wifhing  us  all,  boys,  abundance  of  luck — • 
E  5  I  mean 
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I  mean  not  abundance  of  what  they  call  wealth, 
But  what  is  much  better  j  employment  and  health  ! 


Pofieffing  Content,  in  the  deep  {hades  of  Life, 
We  leave  to  the  Proud  vain  ambition  and  ftrife: 
Though  poor  in  this  world,  we  're  of  honeft  report  ; 
I  wifh  it  were  thus  with  fame  great  ones  at  Court. 
We  feldom  the  boon  of  Benevolence  find, 
Yet  we  tafle  the  fweet  feaft  of  an  innocent  rnind  ; 
Nor  envy  the  Rich  —  ive  no  charms  can  behold 
In,  what  fears  ev'ry  confcience,  vile  filver  and  gold. 

4- 

Though  this  life  is  to  us  but  a  cold  Winter's  day, 
And.  the  mercilefs  Wealthy  flrew  thorns  in  our  way  ; 
Be  that  foul  never  mine  that,  with  riches  in  flore, 
To  an  atom  fhrurik  down,  ever  tramples  the  poor: 
We  '11  be  -patient  awhile,  there  's  a  world  after  this, 
Where  we  take  in  our  turn  full  pofleffion  of  blifs  ; 

Where 
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Where  Juftice,  that  views  us  with  watchful  regard, 
Gives  for  all  that  we  fuffer  an  ample  reward. 

S- 

This,  my  friend,  is  the  balm  that  heals  up  ev'ry 

fore, 

We'll  with  this  be  content,  never  wifliing  for  more  ; 
Well  pleas'd  with  our  ftations  we  merrily  fing, 
And  pity  the  lo%  that 's  no  more  than  a  King. 
How  chearful  to  think  that  fweet  health  is  our  own, 
Never  crippled  by  gout,  nor  yet  rack'd  with  the 

ftone  ! 

And  with  this  we  poflefs — urge  the  chorus  along  ! 
A  confcience  at  eafe  that  can  join  in  the  fong  ! 

6. 

Whilft  Mirth  and  good  ale  our  worn  fpirits  recruit, 
We  Ml  Drunk'nefs  avoid,  that  delight  of  a  brute  : 
Of  matters  of  State  we  '11  have  nothing  to  fay, 
Wife  Reafon  fhall  rule,  and  keep  Difcord  away. 

E  6  Whilft. 
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Whilft,  tuning  our  voices,  Jocundity  fings, 

Good  fellows  we  toaft,  and  know  nothing  of  Kings ; 

But  to  thofe  that  have  brighten'd  the  gloom  of  our 

lives, 
Give  the  fong  and  full  bumper— our  fiuectbcarts  anif 
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INSCRIPTION 

JO*    A    RUD  E    ROCK 

IN   A  WELSH  BARD'S   GARDEN. 

JL  E  foes  to  Nature,  canker'd  fouls, 

That  love  the  tinfel'd  glare  of  towns  ; 
Adoring  fcenes  where  Difcord  howls, 

Where  titled  Pride  on  Virtue  frowns; 
Efcaping  from  your  dull  parade, 
I  fhelter  in  this  humble  glade, 

Where  Wildom  flrews  my  flowery  ways: 
Here,  feeking  Truth  with  warm  intent, 
Hid  in  the  bofom  of  Content, 
To  your  vile  world  unknown,  I  '11  end  my  peaceful 
days. 

PAS- 
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PASTORAL. 


In  the  Wdjh  Manner. 


Q  WE  ET  Cuckoo,  thou  friend  of  the  Lover  and 
Bard, 

I  revive  at  thy  note  from  the  neighbouring  tree  ; 
I  have  felt  the  long  Winter,  its  rigour  prefs'd  hard, 

Yet  much  of  warm  hope  have  I  center'd  in  thee  j 
For  thou  fhalt  reftore  the  calm  days  of  relief, 

When  bright  from  yon  orb  comes  the  fanative  ray ; 
'Twill  warm  up  my  foul,  and  I  '11  fing  to  my  grief, 

Thy  reign  's  at  an  end — hateful  tyrant,  away  ! 

Thou, 
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Thou,  Pain,  vvhofe  fierce  talons  relentlefs  have  torn 

This  comfortlefs  bofom,  1  bid  thee  depart ; 
My  Cuckoo  proclaims  it,  foon  dawns  the  bright  morn, 
When  Health's  gentle  balm   fliall  diftil  on  my 

heart  j 
I  fliall  meet  its  frefh  gale  as  I  ramble  the  down, 

And  then,  with  gay  Linnets,  my  fong  I  'Jl  prepare ; 
I  '11  tell  the  green  woods  how  my  forrows  are  flown, 
And,  gleeful  in  verfe,  bid  adieu  to  my  care. 
Sweet  Mufe  of  the  plain, 

Skill'd  in  Melody's  voice ; 
O  !  tune  up  thy  ftrain, 

And  my  heart  will  rejoice, 
More  light  than  thy  goflamer  floating  in  air. 

2. 
Whilfl.  penfively  walking  the  marge  of  this  rill, 

I  to  childhood  return,  and  remember  the  day  j 
When  ftringing  my  dailies  along  the  green  hill, 
I,  fix'd  in  attention,  rejoic'd  at  thy  lay  j 
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My  DELIA  was  there,  and  fhe  prattled  her  tale, 

A  fweet  little  infant,  I  led  her  along; 
We  gather'd  the  cowflip  that  bloom'd  in  the  vale, 

We,  lifping  together,  attempted  a  fong ; 
There,  playful,  we  faunter'd,  unpefter'd  with  cares, 
Acquainted  with  nothing  but  Nature  and  Truth  ; 
Thy  pupils,  dear  Fancy,  through  many  calm  years, 
We  pafs'd  in  that  vale   the  bright  Summer  of 

youth ; 

If  walking  the  maie  of  deep  woodlands  around, 
We  felt  the  fweet  birds  in  our  tranfport  unite  ; 
3VIy  fong  in  the  chorus  bade  echo  refound, 
for  I  courted  the  Mufe,  and  attempted  her  flight ; 
The  Lark  was  above, 

The  loud  Thrufli  on  the  thorn,. 
And  with  fonnets  of  love 

Came  the  milkmaids  of  morn,— 
'Tvyas  drenching  the  foul  in  fweet  floods  of  de- 

light. 
•  3.  Thou 
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3- 
Thou  far-winding  vale,  where,  well-tutor'd  by  Love, 

On  patterns  of  Nature  I  modell'd  my  lay, 
Far  from  thy  gay  fcenes  like  an  exile  I  rove, 
And  crawl  through  the  thorns  of  a  forrowful 

way: 
Thou  {till  art  poflefs'd  of  the  peaceable  hour  ; 

Still  Health's  balmy  breezes  attend  on  thy  dawn  j 
The  fyren  Deceit  never  lings  in  thy  bovv'r, 

And  the  fky  that  I  breathe  never  frowns  on  thy 

lawn  ; 
But  DHLIA,  forlorn,  in  thy  folitude  walks, 

Thy  beauties  all  fade,  have  no  charm  for  her  fight} 
Of  days  that  are  flown,  of  her  Colin  flie  talks, 
And  feels  not  a  moment  of  Toothing  delight. 
O  DELIA  !  to  thee  my  warm  feelings  return, 
Whilft,    plung'd   in  affliction,    with    ftrangers   I 

dwell, 

Thy  name  I  repeat  where  dejected  I  mourn, 
When  my  griefs  to  the  midnight  I  dolefully  tell, 

Hope'* 
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Hope's  ardency  warms, 

Oh  !  I  long  for  the  day, 
When  to  DELIA'S  dear  arms 

I  (hall  haflen  away, 
To  my  fair  one  reflor'd,  I  '11  bid  forrow  farewel. 


A   SONG, 
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A  SONG, 

•ufuatty  fung  by  tJie 

socmrr  *f  ANCIENT  BRITONS  in  LONDON 

at  the  AJmijfitH  /  Members. 


From  tiu  Weljh  of  Mr.  RICE  JONEI  *. 


I. 

Jr  A  M  '  D  for  our  warmth  f,  we  now  rejoice, 
Feel  Friendfhip's  ardours  reign  ; 

*  Such,  in  frequent  inftances,  are  the  peculiar  idioms  of  the 
}Yelfi>  language,  that,  in  many  paflages,  a  tranflation,  or  ren- 
dering, of  the  fentiment,  regardlefs  of  the  verbality,  was  the 
moft  proper  attempt. 

f  Famdfor  our  <u>armtb.~\  The  Ancient  Britons  are  noted  for 
their  warmth  of  temper  ;  whence  the  proverbial  phrafe  of 
WELSH  BLOOD  ! 

*  And 
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And  to  the  harp'?  harmonious  voice, 

Attune  our  chorai  ftrain. 
Around  the  bowl,  a  mirthful  throng 

Of  BRITONS  bold  and  free, 
We  fwell  the  trills  of  native  long, 

All  join'd  in  jocunt}  glee. 

2. 

Renown'd  of  old  the  CIMBRIC*  RACE, 

Dar'd  Glory's  path  purfue  ! 
Let  us,  their  fons,  with  manly  grace, 

Keep  ancient  worth  in  view  ! 
Whilft,  grandly  fweet,  the  warbling  firing 

Does  joys  benign  impart  ; 
We  feel  the  fympathetic  ring 

Of  tranfport  fill  the  heart. 


*  Cimtn'Cf]  from  Cimbii,  the  primaeval  and  general  name  of 
all  the  Celtic  natiom,by  which  in  all  ages,  from  earlieft  antiquity, 
they  were  known  j  and  by  which  the  Welfh,  to  this  day, 
call  themfelves,  and  have  done  fo  uninterrupted')-  from  remoteft 
times.—  Th*  term  Camlrian  is  derived  from  Geoffrey  of  Mantrout.Vs 
fable  of  Cam&er,  who,  if  we  believe  him,  was  the  third  fon 

of  Brutut    Sea  the  note  in  p.  7. 

3.  CHORUS 
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3- 

CHORUS   i. 
Behold  !  he  comes,  a  brother  dear ! 

Comes  from  our  Parent  Land  ! 
He,  welcomed  in  with  joy  Jincere  ! 

Shall  join  our  facial  band. 
Around  him  thus  fraternal  throngs. 

With  gladden  'd fouls  areprefs'd\ 
Oh  !  let  usy  with  exulting  fongst 

Bid  hail  the  friendly  gugft ! 

4- 
We  Britain's  nervous  tongue  retain, 

In  fongs  of  high  renown  j  ->. 

It  form'd  the  Druid's  myftic  ftrain, 

A  language  Hill  our  own  : 
Though  favage  robbers,  ruthlefs  foes, 

For  ages  throng'd  our  coaft  j 

• '•.*  •)';>;  T;..;  t>'&i£t 

We  're  ftill  the  fame  in  fpite  of  thofe, 

r  ifii'w?r  a»o  y'-ao  ^rt>V 

Be  this  our  endlefs  boail. 

5. 
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$'• 
Concordant  as  our  tuneful  harp, 

Our  glowing  hearts  we  find  ; 
O  !  let  no  jarring  paffions  warp 

The  true-born  Briton's  mind : 
Sweet  mufic  from  the  Cimbric  lyre, 

Charms  high  the  focial  breaft : 
With  joys  that  glad  the  feraph  choir, 

We  feel  our  fouls  imprefs'd. 

6. 

CHORUS  2*. 
New,  brothers,  come,  ive  'II  hold  them  dear, 

Sons  of  our  Parent  Land  ! 
Raife  high  the  Jhouts  of  joy  Jincere  / 

'They  join  our  Jocial  band. 

*  This  chorus  to  be  fung  always,  omiaing  the  others,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  members  to  be  initiated  at  the  fame  time. 
When  only  one  member  is  initiated,  then  fing  the  firft  or  laft 
chorus,  or  both  fucccffively. 

Around 
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Around  them  ivbilft  fraternal  throngs^ 

With  CIMBRIC  warmth  are  prefs'd ; 
We,  gleeful,  in  exulting  fongs^ 

Hail  each  a  friendly  guejl  ! 

;• 

Proud  ROME  would  fain,  forages  long, 

Impofe  the  vigor's  yoke ; 
But  CIMBRIC  fouls,  in  valour  ftrong, 

The  chain  of  flav'ry  broke. 
The  Saxon  fierce  could  ne'er  fubdue 

The  dauntlefs  Eritijb  mind ; 
Our  fpirit  high,  to  freedom  true, 

The  world  mall  ever  find. 
8. 
Paft  is  the  Winter,  florms  are  flown, 

Now  Summer  fcenes  we  trace ;, 
A  remnant  Itill,  in  high  renown,} 

Of  Britain's  ancient  race  : 
Whilfl  ancient  Virtue's  juft  controul 

Rules  each  old  Briton's  breaft, 

Be 
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Be  now  the  joys  of  ev'ry  foul 

In  gleeful  fongs  exprefs'd. 
9, 

CHORUS  3. 
Of  ivorth  approved,  a  brother  dear  ; 

Comes  from  our  Parent  Land  ! 
Fill  high  the  glafs  of  joy  Jincere  ! 

He  joins  our  facial  band, 
Ground  him  luhilft  fraternal  throngs^ 

With  native  warmth  are  prefs'di 
Receive  him  ivlt/i  triumphant  fongs  / 

Bid  hail  the  friendly  gueft  ! 


SONNET, 
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SONNET, 

WRITTEN    IN    1790, 
To  the  Memory  of  my  Mother,  'who  died  Aug.  20,  1770. 

O  I N  C  E  firft  I  mourn'd  thee  numbcr'd  with  the 
dead, 

I  Ve  known  diflrefs  in  ev'ry  woful  form, 
Through  twice  ten  years — and  o'er  my  batter'd  head 

With  fellefl  rage  has  blown  the  wint'ry  ftorm. 
Oh,  my  loft  mother  /— ftill  I  weep  for  thee — 

Safe  in  thy  care  I  pafs'd  through  feeble  youth  ; 
Unfchool'd  befide,  I,  tutor'd  at  thy  knee, 

Caught  from  thy  lips  the  facred  lore  of  truth. 
Heav'n,  in  thy  looks,  beam'd  on  my  tender  mind, 
Till  dawn'd  the  Mufe — in  thoughts  by  thee  refin'd, 

How  kindled  through  my  foul  her  pureft  flame  ! 
Whilil  Memory  the  briny  tear  fupplies, 
In  anguilh,  pointing  to  fupernal  flcies, 

I  teach  my  lifping  babes  to  bkfe  thy  name .' 
VOL.  II.  F  RURAL 
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RURAL      FELICITY. 


A        PASTORAL. 


J.  H  E  mellow'ton'd  blackbird,  fainting  the  morty 

Invites  me  to  ramble  the  fields ; 
\Vhere  daifies,  bedew'd,  the  green  meadows  adorn, 

And  the  MUSE  her  loft  quietude  yields. 
On  the  down  of  dull  Sloth  let  the  ftupid  recline* 

And  dofe  their  beft  moments  away  ; 
To  pafs  with  my  flocks  the  (till  morning  be  mine, 

And  fing  the  foft  beaiities  of  May, 

2.  I  ling 
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2. 

I  fmg  and  rejoice  that  cold  Winter  is  flown  j 

The  ftorms  are  no  more  in  the  flcy : 
Beneath  a  green  buQi  I  can  fafely  fit  down, 

And  to  fong  the  fweet  moment  apply. 
How  loves  my  warm  foul  the  gay  paftoral  reed! 

Simplicity's  natural  ft  rain ; 
To  pipe  on  the  mountains,  or  fing  in  the  mead, 

The  joys  of  a  peaceable  fwain. 

3- 
Thou  lark  of  the  fkies,  whilft  thy  mufical  fong 

Enlivens  the  welkin  around  ; 
Yon  cuckoo,  refponfive,  thefe  woodlands  along 

Bids  the  voice  of  glad  tidings  refound : 
And  whilft,  with  new  day,  the  fweet  warblings  en- 

creafe, 

And  melody  fwells  in  the  grove, 
I  fing  of  the  placid  enjoyments  of  Peace, 
The  foothing  endearments  of  Love. 

F  *  4.  No 
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No  purfuits  of  Ambition,  no  craving  for  wealth, 

My  well-guarded  paffions  annoy  ; 
Humble  thoughts  I  poffefs,  and  the  riches  of  health, 

Infallible  fources  of  joy. 

Though  my  flock  I  foon  count,  though  my  cot  is 
but  fmall, 

They  what  's  needful  to  Nature  impart; 
I  'm  poflefs'd  of  Content,  and,  a  blifs  above  all, 

Poflefs'd  of  my  Pbillidas  heart. 

$• 

To  the  white-clover'd  paftures  my  lambkins  I  lead, 

Well  pleas'd  with  the  beautiful  hues 
Of  numberlefs  blooms  that  enamel  the  mead, 

Of  herbage  refrefli'd  by  the  dews. 
I  '11  fit  on  this  bank,  its  high  fragrance  inhale, 

Around  the  fweet  marjoram  fprings  ; 
And  liften  whilft,  milking  her  cows  in  the  dale, 

My  charmer,  my  Phillida,  fings. 

6.  With 
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6. 

With  her,  arm  in  arm,  ev'ry  morn  on  the  lawn, 

I  mark  what  new  bloflbm  appears ; 
What  new  plumy  vifitant  welcomes,  the  dawn, 

And  the  grove  with  new  melody  cheers. 
Together  we  note  what  new  beauties  around 

The  moments  progreffive  aflume  ; 
Of  Plenty  prophetic,  the  gofiamer'd  ground  *, 

Or  thorn  heavy-laden  with  bloom  f-. 

7.  At 

*  Tie  go/ama'd  ground.']     The  following  is  an  old   Welfh 
proverb  : 

Guianwyn  a  giuaivn, 
Llogell  jn  llawn. 
In  Englifb, 

A  goflfameiy  Spring 
Will  chearful  Plenty  bring. 

f  Thorn  keavy-laden  luitb  bleom.']     Another  proverb  fays, 
Blwyddyn 


aritnog, 

FS  I, 
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?• 

At  ev'ning  we  feck  our  much-honour'd  alcove, 

Repofe  on  its  mofs-cover'd  feat  ; 
And  here  we  recount  our  firil  feelings  of  love, 

The  fongs  of  our  paffion  repeat. 
'Twas  firft  in  this  arbour,  then,  heedlefs  of  art, 

How  faulter'd  my  tongue  in  the  tale ! 
I  told  my  dear  charmer  the  \vifh  of  my  heart  j 

The  wifli  that  did  fweetly  prevail. 

8. 
Ye  dupes  of  Delufion,  enjoy  thofe  delight* 

Ye  feek  in  your  full-flowing  bowls; 

In  Englifh, 

When  haws  abound, 
Smiles  Wealth  around. 

That  difpofition  of  earth  and  air,  as  affe&ed  by  moifture, 
cold,  &r.  which  is  favourable  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
productive  of  plenty,  will  be  always  evinced  by  ihefpontanecus 
frodu£}iens  of  Nature,  the  plenty  of  one,  and  the  fcarcity  of 
another.  Rtiflie  is  often  more  ufefully  intelligent  than  fcMaftic 
philofophy. 

In 
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In  haunts  of  Obfcenity  wafte  your  dull  nights ; 

Falfe  pleafure  enflaving  your  fouls : 
Whilft  I  the  true  bleffings  of  Nature  enjoy, 

See  Virtue,  fee  Reafon,  approve ; 
Enjoyments  domeftic  that  never  can  cloy  j 

The  fwcets  of  legitimate  Love  ! 


F  4  SONNET, 
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SONNET, 

Ja  the   Weljh  Manner, 

TO       A       HAYCOCK. 

J[  HOU  foft  little  Haycock,  reclin'd  on  thy  breaft, 

I  give  my  warm  thoughts  tofweet  numbers  of  fongj 
With  filence  around,  in  thy  fragrance  I  reft, 

And  lead  my  wild  fancies  all  fportive  along. 

Here,  foftly  retiring,  I  quit  the  dull  throng 
That  lore  the  loud  laugh,  or  nonfenfical  jefl ; 

By  the  Mufe  I  'm  forfaken,  my  feelings  I  wrong, 
When  in  Folly's  vain  rout  I  'm  a  comfortlefs  gueft  : 

Obfervant  ,of  Reafon,  their  mirth  I  deteft : 

How,  fhmn'd  by  their  din,  are  my  fenfes  opprefs'd  !, 

I  Simplicity  love,  and  to  Nature  am  true  ; 
Let  Fajblon  be  ftill  in  her  frippery  drefs'd, 
I  'm  in  her  -vile  circle  a  ftranger  unblefs'd  ; 

She 's  the  Sifter  of  Kings— I  mud  bid  her  adieu. 

ODE 
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ODE 

T    O 

SOLITUDE, 

\YRITTEN     IN     1782. 
I. 

J.  O  thy  lone  dell,  meek  SOLITUDE, 

I  fly  with  willful  hafte  j 
O  let  my  life  in  peace  conclude 

Amid  thy  fylvan  wafte. 
No  fanes  of  proud  Ambition  rife, 
Their  golden  domes  amid  thy  Ikies ; 

But  NATURE  ftill  thy  monarch  reigns: 
In  fome  lone  cavern  of  thy  rocks, 
O  let  me  dwell,  and  tend  my  flocks, 

A  Ihepherd  on  thy  plains. 

F  5  2.  PRIDX 
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2. 

PR  IDE  in  thy  cot  can  fee  no  charm, 

Nor  pomp,  nor  flatt'ry,  find  ; 
Nor  can  thy  fcenes  of  beauty  warm, 

Dull  FASHION'S  vulgar  mind  *. 
Yet  GUILT,  with  felf-abhorring  look, 

Haunts,  in  the  ftorm,  thy  fpedred  nook, 

There  meditates  the  dread  relief: 
And  with  DESPAIR'S  viie  dagger  ends, 
Or  on  the  branch  accurs'd  fufpends, 

His  horrid  load  of  grief. 

3- 

But  VIRTUE  finds  the  calm  of  PEACE 
In  thy  fequefter'd  grove; 

*  Dull  Fa/iiont  vulgar  mind]  What  can  he  more  vulgar  than 
that  which  enables  fools,  thieves,  rafcals  of  every  uefcription, 
oifer-wencbes,  an~  the  moft  \nhmo\isjlnimfets,  to  rival,  in  out- 
ward appearances,  Kings  and  Queens,  Peers  and  Peerefles,  and  all 
the  head-bitten  brood  of  vanity. 

z  Feelt 
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Feels  ev'ry  ftormy  paffion  ceafe ; 

All  foften'd  into  love. 
Where,  walking  TRUTH'S  unerring  ways, 
No  fordid  thought  the  bofom  fways ; 

No  glooms  of  guilt  invade  the  mind  ; 
Thy  fwain,  whom  NATURE'S  beauty  warms, 
Sees  in  thy  wilds  a  thoufand  charms 

Unfpeakably  refinM. 

4» 

I  mark  what  vary'd  fcenes  arife, 

Delightful  to  the  view  ; 
Bright  NATURE  meets  th*  umveary'd  eyes, 

Like  HBAV'N,  for  ever  new  *. 

How 

•  Like  HEAV'W,  for  evtr  »«w.]  A  kind  of  JFallidfm  in  fenti- 
ment.— According  to  the  ancient  Bardic  or  Druidic  Theology,  th« 
ftates  of  exiftence  above  that  of  Humanity,  which  are  thofe  of 
happinefs,  are  eternally  undergoing  the  rnoft  delightful  ronva- 
tions,  in  cndlefs  fuctefllon  j  without  which  no  finite  being  could 
ever  endure  the  txitium  of  ETSHNITT.  The  Welflj  word  for 
F  6  Bwvm 
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How  fweet,  when  Spring,  with  rich  excefs, 
Robes  in  bright  hues  the  wildernefs ; 

Strews    ay  profuiion  o'er  the  green  ; 
Dwells,  eagerly,  the  ravifh'cl  look 
On  penfile  grove  or  purling  brook, 

Wild  Beauty's  lovely  fcene ! 

5- 

0  come  !  thou  MUSE  of  rural  fongy 
Thy  blifsful  thrills  impart  j 

And,  leading  dulcet  thoughts  along, 

Pervade  my  glowing  heart : 
Here,  'leaping  from  infulting  povv'r, 

1  give  to  thee  my  penfive  hour, 

And  walk  unfeen  thy  peaceful  groves, 
Or  mountain's  height,  or  humble  valer 
Where,  fportive  as  the  morning  gale, 

The  charmer  FANCY  roves. 

Heaven  is  nefocdd,  which  fignifies  novations,  or  renovations.  All 
theological  terms,  or  moil  of  them,  in  the  Wdjh  language,  are 
derived  from  Druiilify. 

6  6.  Enjoy 
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6. 

Enjoy  thy  palace,  wealthy  PRIDE  ! 

Far  from  thy  baleful  eye, 
With  calm  CONTENT  I  '11  here  abide, 

And  on  her  bofom  die. 
Whilft  Hope  can  ev'ry  grief  controul, 
And  wing  to  HE  AV'N  my  fervent  foul, 

I  call  FELICITY  my  own; 
How  vain  the  pile  AMBITION  rears ; 
How  thorn'd  with  woful  care  appears 

That  bauble  call'd  a  crown  I 

7- 

Whilft  MONARCHS  mount  the  VICTOR'S  car— 

The  world  in  fetters  bind  ;— 
Be  mine,  with  paflions  ne'er  at  war,1 

An  empire  o'er  my  mind. 
Roll,  glaring  POMP,  thy  flaming  eyes, 
And  bid  thy  front  aflail  the  flties ; 

I  treat 
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I  treat  thy  name  with  manly  fcorn : 
The  MUSE  my  wreath  of  PEACE  bellows  j 
'Tis  deck'd  with  VIRTUE'S  lovely  rofe, 

That  rofe  -without  a  thorn. 


Whilft  TRUTH  unfolds  her  facred  lore, 

Wild  ERROR  to  correct, 
Shall  WISDOM,  from  that  ample  ftore, 

Her  maxims  well  feleft. 
I,  nam'd  in  HEAV'N  of  NATURE'S  band, 
Hear,  from  on  high,  the  great  command, 

And  print  it  on  my  docile  heart. 
Say,  bulky  WEALTH,  can  all  thy  flores, 
All  that  thy  groveling  world  adores, 
*•  A  gold  like  this  impart. 

9- 

Thus,  tuneful  Muss,  in  tranfport  rife 
On  wings  of  REAJON  ftrong ; 

Far 
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Far  fpsed  thy  flight  through  native  fkies, 

Bright  realms  of  facred  fong  : 
There  only  found,  oh  I  bring  us  thence 
The  tranquil  heart  of  INNOCENCE, 

Th'  unfhaken  foul,  with  Virtue  fraught, 
Reftore  us  thence,  of  note  fublime, 
What  grac'd  of  old  the  Bardic  rbymet — 

Bright  WISDOM'S  polifli'd  thought. 

;;'»  l°' 

With  thee  let  bold  CONCEPTION  roam, 

Search  all  that  FANCY  views ; 
She,  walking  HEAY'N,  is  yet  at  home, 

Nor  aught  unmeet  purfues ; 
To  fcan  CREATION'S  dark  profound, 
Let  GENIUS  trace  th*  amazing  ronnd  ; 

On  fearlefs  TRUTH'S  great  errand  bent, 
That  the  tremendous  -wild  explores  ! 
Or  to  the  SOURCE  ETERNAL  foars 

With  REAJON'S  free  confent ! 

ii«  Afcends 
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n. 
Afcends  my  foul  the  ftarry  Ikies, 

Or  fcans  this  earthly  ball ; 
Still  the  great  PARENT  meets  her  eyes, 

Omnipotent  in  all; 
I  fhrink  to  nothing  at  his  throne  ; 
Where  countlefs  worlds,  before  unknown, 

Speed  unto  life  at  his  command  : 
His  word  th*  eternal  fabric  rears, 
All  NOTHING,  till  its  birth  appears 

From  his  ALMIGHTY  hand. 

12. 

Hearing  each  atom's  feeble  call, 

HE  lives  th'  ETERNAL  GREAT; 
In  pow'r  benign  reigns  ALL  IN  ALL; 

CREATOR  uncreate. 
How  radiant,  through  the  vaft  immenfe, 
Streams  his  DIVINE  BENEVOLENCE; 

H* 
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Where,  all  befides  of  comfort  flown, 
No  friend  but  HEAV'N  I  call  my  own  ; 

I  dwell  from  itiortblefs  man  apart, 
To  NATURE  come— am  ftill  her  child, 
The  filence  of  her  fylvan  wild, 

Can  eafe  my  troubled  heart. 


PASTORAL 
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PASTORAL        SONG, 

On  improving  a  natural  Arbour* 
WXITTBN   IN   1780. 


I. 

J.  H  E  wilder'd  luxuriance  of  thorn, 

With  tendrils  of  woodbine  I  blend  } 
Late  ev'ning,  or  dew-fpangled  morn, 

The  talk  I  with  pleafure  attend ; 
Here  dreffing,  my  Delia,  for  thee 

This  arbour,  deep  hid  in  the  grove ; 
Come,  charmer,  and  vifit  with  me, 

This  peaceable  manfion  of  Love. 

2.  Her* 
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3' 

Here  often,  from  walking  the  dale, 

I  fly  for  a  lilent  recefs  j 
And  to  fong  give  my  dolorous  tale 

Of  Love,  and  its  tender  excefs  : 

• 
Or,  penfive,  I  ramble  the  brake, 

From  all  my  companions  apart  ; 

Whilft,  fair  as  yon  fwan  of  the  lake, 

My  Delia  prevails  in  my  heart. 


My  thought  ever  dwells  on  thy  form, 

And  my  heart  lives  in  conflant  alarms  ; 
'Tis  tofs'd,  like  a  wave  in  the  ftorm, 

When  Delia  flies  far  from  my  arms, 
Thou,  for  whom  all  my  fongs  are  in  tune, 

New  fongs  where  thy  beauties  I  trace  ; 
In  fmiles,  like  the  mornings  of  June, 

Return  to  thy  Colin's  embrace. 

4.  White 
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4.    . 
White  clover  befprinkles  the  plain  ; 

In  thickets  wild  rofes  abound  ; 
The  birds  in  a  mufical  vein 

Sing  fweet  in  full  chorus  around. 
Far  flown  is  the  Winter's  cold  hour ; 

'Tis  Summer — all  charming  and  gay  ;— 
We  fafely  may  fit  in  the  bow'r, 

And  lore  the  fweet  moments  away. 
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SIMILIESoF    HUMAN    LIFE. 

JL,  pleas'd  with  Nature's  vary'd  forms, 

Eye  Summer  blooms^  or  Wintry Jforms  : 

But  little  truft  the  fmiling  Iky, 

For,  the  fierce  tempeft  may  be  nigh  ; 

Yet,  vi  ith  warm  hope,  my  fongs  attunet 

To  thy  fair  morn,  O  rofy  June  ! 

It  paints  what  Virtue's  children  find ; 

The  joys  of  a  contented  mind. 

When  ends  in  death  my  wintry  day; 

When  life's  black  Jlorms  are  flown  away  j 

Then  Ihall  I  wake,  and  fweetly  fing 

The  beauties  of  immortal  Spring  • 

Where  warbles  to  the  fportive  gale 

An  Angel's  harp  in  ev'ry  dale : 

Wherej  from  the  glorious  FOUNT  OF  LIGHT, 

In  rays  of  TRUTH  divinely  bright, 

Fall! 
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Falls,  vvhilft  unending  ages  roll, 
Eternal  funfhine  on  the  foul. 

This  life  of  fad  mortality 
My  ftartled  eyes  in  Winter  fee. 
Whilft  earth  and  Ikies  deep  glooms  deform, 
Where  fhall  I  flielter  from  the  ftorm  ? 
Where,  peaceful,  pafs  the  fullen  hours, 
Whilft,  wide  around,  the  tempeft  pours, 
And  rolls  the  deluge  o'er  the  plain  ?— 
I  feek  around— I  feek  in  vain  ! 

Ere  the  rude  Pole,  with  howling  found, 
Flung  fnows  obflruftive  all  around, 
Yon  harmlefs  warbler,  ev'ry  day, 
Tun'd  on  the  wall  his  merry  lay, 
Succefsful  fought  his  daily  food, 
In  his  known  dale,  or  native  wood  i 
Now,  fhiv*ring,  from  inclement  ikies, 
He  to  yon  cot  for  flicker  flies ; 
Hopes  there,  within  protecting  wallsj 
To  pick  the  fcanty  crumb  that  falls  ; 

Witk 
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With  timid  caution  hops  along, 
And  begs  admittance  in  a  fong  : 
But,  with  fell  glance,  the  talon'd  cat, 
Or,  train'd  a  brute,  th'  unruly  brat, 
Watch  the  poor  bird  with  anxious  care, 
To  kill,  or  catch  him  in  a  fnare : 
Ill-treated  thus,  th'  unvvelcom'd  gueft 
Flits  round  the  room,  but  finds  no  reft : 
His  plaintive  note  for  mercy  calls- 
No  moans  avail — he  quickly  falls 
The  friendlefs  prey  to  fordid  minds ; 
And,  in  vain  hope,  deftruftion  finds. 

Thus  we  rely  on  fancy'd  friends ; 
But  all  are  fway'd  by  felfifh  ends. 
Oh,  man,  beware  !  their  baneful  art, 
Will  fuck  thy  blood,  will  drain  thy  heart. 

Meek  Robin,  in  this  hoftile  cot, 
Well  pictures-out  our  frequent  lot : 
Life's  lefler  ills  we  ftrive  to  fliun, 
And,  in  th'  attempt,  are  oft  undone. 

SONNET. 
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SONNET. 

Digon  DUVJ  da  i  vnlg. Welfli  Proverb. 

The  deft'itute,  having  GoJt  has  enough. 

WHEN  lambkins  in  the  daify'd  meads  appear, 
And  in  my  vernal  paths  the  clover  fprings, 
When  ftorms  are  over,  and  the  cuckoo  Tings, 
Proclaims,  with  notes  of  joy,  the  fummer  near  ; 
Cheer'd  in  its  warmth,  I  '11  blefs  the  coming  year, 
And  try  once  more,  on  Hope's  new-feather'd  wings, 
To  fly  from  Grief,  vvhofe  unremitting  ilings 
Give  to  my  fading  eyes  the  daily  tear. 
Friend  of  the  mourner,  that,  by  faithlefs  man, 
Led  through  dark  roads,  a  ftranger  weeps  forlorn, 
Hold  out  thy  hand— oh!  hear  my  fadden'd  voice; 
For  in  its  wide  embrace  thy  mercy  can 
Afford  relief,  and  bid  meceafe  to  mourn;, 
Thou,  though  the  glooms  are  deep,  canft  bid  my 

foul  rejoice. 
VOL.  II,  G  EPITAPH 
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. 
EPITAPH  ON  A  COCKNEY. 

JH  ERE  Tippy  Bob,  the  Cockney,  lies, 
Who  thought  himfelf  immenfely  wife  ; 
His  giggling  foul,  with  fix'd  intent, 
Was  on  the/h>/£  of  pleafure  bent: 
He  pafs'd  through  life,  on  Fajhiori's  plan, 
More  like  a  monkey  than  a  man : 
But,  as  an  epitaph  fliould  praife, 
Hear,  trav'ller,  what  the  marble  fays ! 
To  JUSTICE  true,  this  brainlefs  elf 
Reliev'd  the  world,  and  hang'd  himfelf. 
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Tr  aderyn  afegiryn  Uffern^yn  Ufernjr  myn  Jrigi, 

He,  born  and  bred  In  Hell,  iu  ill  fain 
A  Devil  Jiill  in  Hell  remain. 

F  LI  R  TILL  A  loves  the  fmoky  town, 
Filth,  bufUe,  pomp,  and  calls  him  clown 

That  fees  a  charm  in  Nature's  face  : 
But  hear  its  truth  a  proverb  tell ! 
"  The  mon&ey,  born  and  bred  in  Hell, 

"  Prefers  to  Hea-v'n  his  native  place." 


G  3.  THB 
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THE    HOLIDAY    PRIZE, 


A       ?ASTORAL. 


STREPHON.     COLIN. 
i. 

'TP 

J  WAS  ev'ning,  benign  were  the  fkies, 

We  met  where  the  maypole  was  rear'd  j 
And,  warm  for  the  Holiday  Prize, 

Two  fwains  in  the  conteft  appear'd  ; 
Two  fliepherds  renown'd  on  the  plains 

For  (kill  in  the  paftoral  fong : 
And  thus,  in  dele&able  drains, 

Were  led  the  gay  carols  along. 

2.  STREPHOX. 
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2. 

STREPHOV. 
How  fweet  o'er  the  full-flowing  bow}, 

When  gleeful  companions  are  met, 
With  joy  to  replenish  the  foul, 

And  toils  uf  the  day  to  forget ;    ' 
When  focial  enjoyment  runs  high, 

The  frowas  of  dull  eare  I  defy, 
For  mirth  ii  at  hutne  in  my  breaft. 

3> 

COLIN, 
When  twilight  grows  dim  on  the  plains, 

Tis  fweet  with  my  DELIA  to  rove, 
Where  nightingales  warble  their  itrains, 

And  quiet  prevails  in  the  grove  j 
All  haunts  of  rude  mirth  I  forfake, 

Avoiding  its  clamour  and  ftrife  ; 
But  keep  every  feeling  awake, 

To  nobler  enjoyments  of  life. 

G3  4-STREPHOW. 
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4- 

STREPHON. 

The  huntfman  with  merry-ton'd  horn, 
Bids  valleys  and  mountains  refour.d  ; 
And  early  goes  out  in  the  morn, 

To,  chafe  the  fleet  hare  o'er  the  ground  : 
With  him  through  thick  woodlands  I  fly, 

~.        _i    .'  —  ~rq,  wild  rivers,  and  rorl- 
Whilft  mufical  hounds,  in  full  cry, 
•Run  fwift  in  purfuit  of  the  fox, 
.       $- 


More  pleas'd  with  the  dangeilefa  hour, 

I  plant  in  my  garden  the  rule  ; 
Cr  mute  in  my  jeflamine  bow'r, 

Where  nigh  the  fweet  eglantine  blows; 
And,  pleas'd  with  the  blackbird  and  thrufii, 

I  walk  the  green  meadows  along; 
Or,  under  the  bloom.-cover'd  bufb, 

1  lit  and  attend  to  their  fong. 

6.  STREPHON. 
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6. 

STREPHON. 
In  fports  of  the  turf  I  delight, 

The  fwift-running  fleeds  of  the  race  ; 
When  holiday  gambols  invite, 

I  ev'ry  gay  moment  embrace  ; 
When  minhful  at  eve  on  the  mead, 

We  lead  the  gay  paftime  along, 
Through  the  rounds  of  its  rapture  I  fpeed  ; 

The  frolic,  the  dance,  and  the  fong. 

7- 
COLIN. 

More  ufefully  fpending  the  day, 

My  flocks  1  '11  attend  on  the  dovyn  j 
Where,  fled  from  all  follies  away, 

The  moments  are  fweetly  my  own  ; 
I  pleafures  approv'd  by  the  wife 

In  fcenes  of  tranquillity  feek  ; 
The  nobleft  enjoyments  arife 

From  thoughts  that  are  peaceful  and  meek. 

64  8.  STREPHON. 
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8. 

STKEFHON". 
Through  thickets  with  CHLORIS  I  walk  ; 

I  fondle  with  PHILLIS  the  fair; 
AMYNTA  can  mirthfully  talk, 

How  charming  her  lhape  and  her  air } 
I,  chief  of  the  muiical  fwains, 

Could  I  wifli  to  be  fetter'd  for  life  ;. 
Might  cull  from  the  nymphs  of  our  plains 

The  faireft  of  all  for  my  wife. 

9- 
COLIN. 

My  DELIA,  for  modefty  fam'd, 

For  a  foul  that  can  folly  defpife ; 
My  beautiful  DELIA  that's  nam'd 

By  none  but  the  good  and  the  wife  ; 
I  lov'd  her  with  paffion  unfeign'd, 

For  mental  endowments  alone  ; 
The  wifli  of  my  foul  is  obtain'd, 

For,  wedlock  has  made  her  my  own. 

10.  T 
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10. 


The  prize  was  a  pipe  of  reTiovvn, 

It  came  from  a  region  remote  j 

It's  warbling?  at  eve  on  the  down 

Our-rival 'd  the  nighting lie's  note; 
Whilft  loud  approbation  declar'd 

The  wifh  of  th'  unanimous  throng; 
This  pfpe  was  proclaim'd  the  reward 
Of  COLIN 's  unparallel'd  fong. 


0  S  EPIGRAM. 
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TranJlateJfrom  the  Wdfa  ^Tilch  is  f aid  to  be  a  Tranf- 
lat Ion  from  the  Italian  of  BOCCACE  ;  by  Dr.  JOHN 
DAVID  RHYS,  h  the  Time  of  %«ten  ELIZABETH. 


B  EN  £  ATH  the  wide-extending  fides, 

How  many  things  we  view, 
That  ftrike  our  unexpefting  eyes, 

With  mode  entirely  new  ! 

2. 

Nor  new  I  deem  what  days  of  yore, 

Ey'd  in  its  outline  faint  j 
But  things  we  never  knew  before, 

Or  only  thought  could  paint. 

3.  Ye 
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Ye  Gods !  whilft  thus  my  thoughts  purfue, 

New  fancies  without  end  ; 
When  fhall  I  fee  that  Bonder  neiu^ 

An  old  and  faithful  FRIEND  ! 


GOD 
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GOD    SAVE    THE    KING, 

A  Song  of  PROPHECIES,  thai  will,  it  is  hoped  and 

believed  by  many,   be  fulfilled  in  the  Reign  of 

GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


This  is  alfo  intended  thl  a  better  appears,  as  a 
fubititnte,  which  the  pacific  world  wifhes  to  fee,  for 
that  old  War  Song  of  Eritijb  Savages  t  which,  by  way 
6f  fnpplicating  the  ALMIGHTY,  has  the  blafpbemous 
expreffion  of  '*•  fcaiter  his  enemies,  and  make  them  Jail" 
inftead  of  praying  >hat  their  hearts  might  be  changed, 
and  all  enmity  rooted  out  of  them,  and  which  (hor- 
rid to  relate)  has  lately,  too  frequently,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  choral  organ,  rent  the  lofty  vaults  of 
places,  that,  in  better  though  lefs  enlightened  ages, 
have  been  dedicated  to  the  woifhip  of  the  PRINCE 
OF  PEACE. — Oh  !  i'rieftcraft ! 

i. 

XlARK!  from  the  Trump  of  Fame, 
GEORGE  is  the  favoxuM  n«me, 
Loud  echoes  ring : 

GEORGE, 
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GEORGE,  with  true  glory  crown'd, 
Shall  in  our  fong  refound, 
Through  the  wide  world  around,. 
GOD  fave  the  King. 

2. 

Difcord  now  flies  away, 
ShuJo  the  bright  face  of  day, 

Far  on  the  wing  : 
Britons,  that  Pe.:ce  adore, 
Blefs'd  as  in  days  of  yore, 
Carol  from  fliore  to  lliore, 
GOD  fave  the  King. 

3- 

Peace  like  an  Angel  fmiles, 
And  all  the  Britifli  lfles, 

Joyfully  fingj 
Hailing  the  bJiisful  day, 
Reafon's  new-dawning  ray, 
GEORGE,  and  his  lenient  fway, 

Goo  fave  the  King. 

4.  LIBERTY'S 
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4« 

LIBERTY'S  boui-teous  hand 
Shall  o'er  the  fmiling  land 

HAPPINESS  fling  j 
Bid,  in  its  wide  increafe, 
Wars  and  opprefiion  ceafe, 
Tune  we  the  fongs  of  Peace, 

GOD  fave  the  King. 
£•      • 

Sons  of  BRITANNIA'S  land, 
Let  us,  a  loyal  band, 

Together  cling; 
Bold  in  the  glorious  caufe, 
GEORGE  and  BRITANNIA'S  law», 
Warm  as  the  world's  applaufe, 

GOD  favc  the  King. 

Copies  of  the  firft  hafty  draught  of  this  trifle,  con- 
filling  then  of  three  ftanzas,  were  given  to  a  few 
friends,  by  which  means  it  found  its  way  into  fome 

of 
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of  the  daily  papers. — GOULDINC,  the  ballad  and 
fiddle-monger,  of  James -Jtreet,  Cwent  garden,  claimed 
the  Wtljb  Bard's  little  fugitive  for  hh  own,  and  fet  it 
to  very  dull  mufic,  after  having  mangled  it  to  his 
mind.— At  OXFORD,  a  bedoftored  Song-wight,  di- 
vefting  it  of  its  original  pacific  fentiments,  pinned  an 
additional  flanza  (like  a  difli-clout)  to  its  tail,  full  of, 
doubtlefs  very  proper,  feverity  againft  poor  Tou 
PAINK. —  Alas  !  poor  Song  / 


THE 
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THE  HORRORS  OF  WAR, 


A       PASTORAL. 

Written  in  Anfiaer  to  a  Soldier's  "Requeft^  about  the  'time 

nv/ten  the  News  arrived  of  General  ELLIOT'S 

Achievements  at  Gibraltar, 


AMTNTOR.    CORYDON. 

i. 

AMYNTOR. 

OTILL,  CORYDON,  ftill  on  the  pla'm, 
In  joylefs  obfcurity  wafting  thy  days  ; 

Unheedful,  an  indolent  fwain, 
Whilft  honour  invites,  and  lays  open  her  ways ! 

3  Thii 
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This  life  of  a  fhepherd  forfake, 
More  brilliant  employments  of  glory  purfue  j 

To  nobler  conceptions  awake, 
Keep  deathlefs  renown,  a  fole  object,  in  view  ; 

Thou,  known  to  the  nations  around, 
Shalt  live,  with  bright  Fame's  immortality  crown'd. 


Contented  I  live  on  my  farm, 
And  all  the  proud  foni  of  Ambition  defpife) 

Thy  foul  feeh  a  conftant  alarm, 
Is  tofs'd  in  a  florm,  on  a  fhadow  relies, 

Where  cheerful  tranquillity  reigns, 
And  Virtue's  true  joys  are  more  valued  than  wealth, 

O !  give  me  the  peaceable  plains  j 
The  pleafures    that  flow  from  Contentment   and 
Health  : 

Unknown  to  the  vultures  of  Pride, 
I  '11  humbly,  through  life,  a  meek  fliepherd  abide. 
5  3.  AMYNTOR, 
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3- 
AMYNTOR. 

But  them  canft  the  nvafical  verfe 
Energic,  attune  to  the  trumpet  of  Fame; 

Canft  Valour's  achievements  rehearfe, 
The  glories,  unrival'd,  of  heroes  proclaim. 

Then  bid  thy  hold  numbers  refound, 
And  give  all  thy  foul  to  the  rapture  of  long  j 

With  bright  Immortality  crown'd, 
Thy  Mufc  fliall  be  led  in  her  laurels  along : 

See  the  field  where  her  enemy  lies, 
?%*. 

And  Victory's  fliouts  are  afcending  Ikies. 
A 

4- 

Co&YDON. 

And  haft  thou  no  bofom  to  feel 
The  weapon  of  Death  in  that  enemy's  heart; 

Oh  !  how  can  the  flaughtering  fteel 
Such  horrible  warmth  to  thy  wiflies  impart ! 

Let  harden'd  Brutality  raife 
Her  fliout  to  the  fides,  and  with  mifery  jeft, 

Deep 
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Deep  Sorrow  fliall  mourn  in  my  lays  ; 
J  warriors  abhor,  and  their  fame  I  deleft, 

Who,  drowning  Humanity's  voice, 
Can,  wading  through  blood,  with  Infcraals  rejoice. 

5* 

AMYNTOS. 

4fr        A 

"    For  valour  and  conqueft  renown'd, 
„«!  «6^»,  ««—»««*••  »c  i*"0  revere  ; 

Whilft  beaming  effulgence  around, 
He  walks  like  a  giant  in  Glory's  career; 

When  home  he  returns  from  the  war, 
Wh.it  fongs  of  applaufes  refonnd  in  his  way*  I 

He  triumphs  in  Vi£ory's  car, 
And  voices  imperial  are  loud  in  his  praife  ; 

The  world  (hall  its  warriors  adore, 
When  monarchs  entomb'd  are  rememberM  no  more 
6. 


No  cries  of  v  eak  orphans  avail, 
Whilft  callicg  on  fathers  that  never  return  ; 


Sad 
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Sad  widows,  unpity'd,  bewail, 
See  thoufancU,  unheeded,  in  mifery  mourn  j 

War's  fell  ddblation  extends, 
O'erwhe'ming  the  land  like  a  hurricane  wide  , 

Whilft  gladden'd  Ferocity  rends 
The  glittering  domes  of  tyrannical  Pride; 
Where,  dafs'd  with  the  mercilefs  great, 
The  warrior  at  foul  is  a  demon  complete. 

;• 

AMYNTO*. 

I  now  to  the  battle  repair, 
No  dangers  of  death  can  my  bofom  appall; 

I  '11  hurl  through  the  thundering  air 
The  lightnings  of  death  on  the  treacherous  GAUL  : 

A  fcourger  of  infolent  SPAIN, 
At  BRITAIN'S  command  like  an  eagle  I  fly  • 
I  '11  wade  through  the  blood  of  her  flain, 
A  fon  of  renown,  I  will  conquer  or  d^ ; 

Thus,  ranking  with  heroes  of  old, 
Shall  the  fields  that!  won  through  long  ages  be  told. 

8. 
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8. 

CORYDON. 

The  GAUL  and  the  SPANIARD  I  deem 
Friends,  innocent  neighbours,  and  brothers  to  me  j 

More  warm  in  my  peaceful  efteem, 
When  flander'd  by  defpots,  and  worried  by  thee ; 

When  roars  thy  rude  cannon  aloud, 
And  utters  thy  foul  in  its  horrible  breath ; 

Defpifing  thy  fycophant  crowd, 
jl  mourn,  forely  mourn,  for  thofe  victims  of  deatk. 

Talk  no  more  of  thy  pupil  of  Fame, 
I've  a  foul  that  abhors  his  deteftable  name. 

9- 

AMYKTOR. 

I  frighten  away  from  the  land 
aach  infolent  foe  that  would  forely  moleft  j 
And  guard  with  my  death-dealing  hand, 
The  peace  and  the  plenty  by  fliepherds  poflefs'd. 

The  ruflic,  at  eafe  in  his  cot, 
'lay  ftartle,  when  roars  the  loud  cannon  afar ; 

But 
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But  all  that  can  charm  in  his  lot, 
Stern  V  alour  protects  and  the  terrors  of  war : 

Then  j^in  in  the  ;vd  fong, 

Tha>    --Is  the  brighr  glories  of  heroes  along, 
i  a. 

CORYDOX. 

Would  prints,  like  fhepherds  in  peace, 
The  dictates  of  innocent  NATURE  obey, 

AMBITION'S  wild  ravings  would  ceafe; 
The  kind'.ers  of  difcord  would  vanifn  away  ; 

Then  WISDOM,  ineffably  bright, 
Would  o'er  the  wide  world  in  BENEVOLENCE  reign 

And  LOVE,  that  meek  angel  of  light, 
With  happinefs  crown'd  would  inhabit  the  plain  ; 

With  laws  on  BENIGNITY'S  plan, 
Would  REASON  prefide  in  the  dwellings  of  man. 

n. 
AMYNTOR. 

Then  ftill  in  oblivion  remain, 
Thou  fhepherd,  ignobly  rcgardlefs  of  praife  ; 

Wit 
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With  cowardly  fheep  on  the  plain, 
In  flngnant  ruflicity  rafting  thy  days  : 

I  live  the  f-.ipport  of  a  crown, 
That  centers  in  valour  its  ultimate  aim*; 

Con- 

*  That  centers  in  valour,  &fc.]j  War  anJ  conqueft  a-  e  generally 
fpe:  king,  the  aim  and  ambition  of  monarchs  in  all  ages ;  to  them 
the  Slaughtering  of  40  or  50,000  fubjedlf,  whofe  families  are 
thereby  reduced  to  mif^ry  and  min,  is  a  tiling  of  no  moment, 
though  this  anfwers  no  ether  end  but  that  cf  gratifying  the  pride, 
rcfentment,  or  avatice,  cf  a  very  few  individuals.  It  is  obvionfly 
certain  that  Chrijlianity,  with  i'.s  infepambly-attendant  Arts  and 
Science?,  has  (notwithftanJing  the  vices  that  ftill  too  much  pie- 
vail)  fo  far  civilized  its  own  part  of  the  world,  that  the  art  of 
war  is  learned  no  mere  ;  fivordt  have  long  f:nce  been  beat  into 
flougifiares,  zndfpean  into  prunlng-hooh  by  all,  except  our  ftill 
uficbrifiianized  RULER: r,  and  their  minions.  Were  only  the  go- 
vernments ;n  this  re{V>ec~l  qniefcenr,  it  is  abfolutely  certain,  that 
in  no  country  in  Europe  could  any  fet  of  men,  however  ferocious 
and  unprincipled,  fo  affemble  and  embody  themfslves  together 
r.s  to  be  able  to  commit  public  depredations  on  any  neighbouring 
people  ;  not  the  leaft  difpofition  to  any  outrage  of  this  nature 
remains  amongft  thofe  who  conftitute  the  great  majority  of  the 
BRITISH  nation;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  every  other  Cbrif- 
tlan  nation.  When  Church  and  State  are  equally  civilized  with 

thofe 
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Configning  my  deeds  of  renown, 
To  nations  unborn  that  fliall  honour  my  name : 

Whilft  blended  with  glories  of  kings, 
My  fame  in  the  trump  of  loud  ecftacy  rings. 

12. 
CoRYDON. 

I  fee  thy  deteftable  heart, 
To  flav'ry  fnbdu'd  by  the  demon  of  Pride  ; 

But  nought  of  fophiftical  Art 
Can  the  tinge  of  thy  foul,  and  its  villanies  hide : 

Go  combat  thefe  infolent  foes, 
The  paffions  malignant  that  rule  in  thy  breaft  : 

Where  humble  BENEVOLENCE  glows, 
The  vot'ries  of  PEACE  are  eternally  bleft  : 

True  glories  await  them  above, 
Where  life  never  ends,  in  the  manfions  of  LOVE  ! 

thofe  Communities,  over  whom  they  ftill  rule  with  rods  of  iron, 
the  Chrijlian  world  will  no  longer  fee  nation  lift  ufj-word  againjl 
nation* 

PRUDENCE, 
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PRUDENCE,     A  N     EPIGRAM. 
In  the   Weljb  Manner  *. 

JACK  SAGE  obferv'd,  us'd  eyes  and  ears, 
Reftrain'd  his  hopes,  fubiu'd  his  fears; 
Watch'd  o'er  his  heart,  could  rule  his  brain, 
Turn'd  o'er  his  thoughts,  and  turn'd  again  ; 
To  Liberty  gave  up  his  mind, 
But  clofely  kept  his  tongue 


*  The  chief  exceilence  of  the  Mljb  epigram,  in  genera!,  .lke 
that  of  the  ancient  Greets,  does  not  confift  in  tbac  f:]ly  t,  inj  ;mj 
"falfe  pretence  to  wit,"  called,*,,  ,  but  in  a  ft.kmg  idl  or 
fentiment,  diffufed  through  the  whale. 


VOL-11'  H  SONNET, 
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S        O        N        N         ft        T. 

A  Paraphrcfe  OK  tlu  Wtljk  Motto  in  the  Title  Page, 

VV  HERE  Nature's  purer  joys  are  all  my  own, 
I  ling  the  cores  of  LOVE  in  tender  verfe; 
And  oft  at  VIRTUE'S  honour'd  call  rehe:irfe 
Deeds  that  embalm  her  ions  of  high  renown  : 
With  fylvan  PEACE,  from tinfell'd  FOLLY  flown, 
Here  FANCY  dwells,  and  meets  my  raptur'd  fight, 
School'd  by  the  Mule  of  TRUTH  ;  and  in  her  light 
I  live,  with  REASON,  to  the  world  unknown. 
/  loi>e  the  MUSE,  adore  her  name,  for  flie 
Smiles  on  my  foul,  is  ALT,  THE  WORLD  to  me, 

When,  rapt  in  thought  fublime,  her  fervor  glows; 
Though,  for  her  fake,  ills  undeferv'd  I  feel, 
Friends,  lov'd  relations,  all !  with  heart  of  fleel, 
Becaufe  I  love  the  Mufe  are  now  my  bitter  foes. 

PASTORAL. 
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PASTORAL. 

In  the  Weljb  Manner*. 

I. 

J\  N  arbour  fequefter'd  I  found, 

Of  hawthorn,  with  woodbines  attir'd; 
*Tis  hid  by  green  thickets  around, 

'Tis  by  my  dear  Philiis  admir'd; 
I  led  her  one  day  to  the  phce, 

From  all  obfervation  apart  ; 
And,  urg'd  with  a  lover's  embrace, 

I  told  her  the  tale  of  my  heart  ! 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Wdjk  poetic  tafte,  however  dsfec- 
tive  in  other  refpsds  it  may  appear,  atfurjfy  derived  frorr  t'.e 
mytholngy,  fent:ment?,  and  fcenery,  of  the  Greek  and  R-mat 
Poets  ;  but  all  is  the  natural  growth  of  BK  IT  A  IN. 

H  *  i.  See, 
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2. 

See,  Phillis,  the  gladnefs  of  Love, 

On  ev'ry  fwcet  objecl  imprefs'd  ; 
It  ioftly  diltils  from  above, 

To  foothe  our  afflictions  to  reft; 
Though  faddeft  misfortunes  aiife, 

AlUr.ning  each  terrible  form  ; 
Love's  willing  attention  fupplies 

A  fliield  that  can  baffle  the  ftorm. 

Unbleft  are  all  thofe  who  decline 

What  Love,  only  Love,  can  beflow ! 
Nought  elfe  can  our  pleafures  refine, 

Nought  elfe  of  true  comfort  we  know  ; 
'1'vv  ill  brighten  the  gloom  of  our  <i;«.ys, 

'Twill  keep  our  beft  feelings  awake  ; 
O  !   let  us,   avoiding  delays, 

Oi   Love's  balmy  raptures  partake. 


4.  Obfcrve 
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4- 

Obferve  the  gay  thickets  and  vale», 

The  ikies  that  are  fulgent  above  ; 
The  fragrance  we  breathe  in  the  gales; 

All  die  with  the  feafon  of  Love  ! 
For,  all  that  is  charming  of  Spring, 

The  Summer's  high  fervor  will  burn  j 
And,  bearing  the  florm  on  it's  wing, 

Stern  Winter  will  quickly  return. 

5- 
How  fweet  are  the  valleys  of  May ! 

Delicious  the  mornings  of  June  ! 
We  '11  prize  them,  be  jocund  and  gay, 

To  joy  the  new  carol  attune  j 
The  birds  have  a  mulical  ftrain  ! 

How  fragrant  the  beautiful  rofe ! 
But,  feeking,  we  feek  them  in  vain, 

When  woodlands  are  cover'd  with  fnows. 

H  3  6.  Our 
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6. 
Our  moments  inceflantly  wafte, 

Soon  vanifh  unheeded  away; 
Youth  flies  on  the  pinions  of  hafte, 

Nor  liftens  to  mortal  delay  ; 
Then  let  us,  my  Phillis,  improve 

Our  time  that  is  dwindling  apace, 
And,  yielding  to  Nature  and  Love, 

The  joy  that's  allow'd  us  embrace ! 


SONNET. 
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S        O        N        N        E        T. 

In  the   WeljJi   Manner. 

JL/EAR  NAN,  at  thy  command,  I  firing  a  Son 
And  muft  in  rhyme  firpafs  th'  Italian  (kill, 
Full  fourteen  lines  with  flimiy  jingle  fill. 

What  fools  we  lovers  are — I  've  thus  begun  it — • 

The  tafk  is  hard,  but  yet  I  dare  not  fliun  it — 
I  '11  perfevere,  and  bid  the  Mufe  diflill 
Strength  on  my  thought  from  her  infpiring  rill. 

Till  to  the  length  requir'd  I  've  neatly  fpun  it. 

But  when  at  laft  thy  fetter'd  Bard  has  done  it, 
Poor  is  the  thought — the  fentiment  how  chilli- 
See  where  he   (lands ! — Knight  of   the  dnihing 
quill !  — 

Bewigg'd  a  critic,  and  he  '11  poop  upon  it — 
But  let  the  vvitlefs  growler  have  his  will ; 

I  batgain'd  for  thy  kifs,  and  have  now  fairly  woa  it. 
H  4  EPIGRAM. 
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EPIGRAM. 

'The  following  Weljh  proverb  "verjtfied : 

"  A  <vonelo  "i  hunyn  oen,  a  fiuytte'tr  gan  y  blaidd" 


He,  that  makes  Jrimfelf  a  lamb,  'will  be  eaten  by  the 
-wclf." 


A   DAUNTLESS  heart  with  caution  keep, 

Make  not  thyie'.f  a  fiily  flieep  ; 

Or,  in  fo.r'C  wolPs  rapaci'/us  pow'r, 

j.ie  101, n  ihv  catcale  will  devour. 


SONNET, 
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SONNET, 

Written  under  Cheddar  Cliffs,  in  SomerfetJJiire^ 
in  April  1786. 

VJLAD  is  yon  laik  that  foars  on  early  wing, 
With  fprightly  carol  to  the  riftng  morn, 
And  glad  the  blackbird  on  yon  budding  thorn, 

That  hails,  with  fongs  of  joy,  returning  ipring. 

Whilft  hearing  from  afar  the  ihepherd  ling 
Of  blooms  delightful  that  his  meads  adorn, 
I  walk  through  gloomy  life,  and  here,  forlorn. 

Haunt  craggy  dells,   where  cioltfol  echoes  ring, 

A  refugee  from  Sp'te's  nnwcary'd  fling. 

V>\'  Rapine  wrong'd,  by  Grief  untimely  worn, 
Yet,  iiiil  by  confcious  innocence  upborn,  '•>. 

I  call  to  thee,  O  !  H  ,-av'n's  eternal  King  ; 
And,  with  a  foul  by  tallon'J  Envy  torn, 

Stand  pluining  at  thy  throne,  aud  to  thy  inercy  cling, 
H  5  J  u  Y  S 
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JOYS    OF    RURAL    LIFE, 


A        PASTORAL, 


in  the  Welfb  Manner  *„ 


O  W  bleak  December's  rifling  gales 
O'er  hills  and  vales  are  ranging  ; 
Dark  flues  forebode  th'  approaching  ftorm, 
All  Nature's  form  is  changing. 

From 

*  Tliis  little  piece,  which  was  written  about  the  year  1770, 
is  one  of  the  author's  firft  attempts  in  Englilh  Poetry,  attempting 
alfo  to  try  what  effe  a  m.  de  of  verfification  much  ufed  by  the 
Weljk  Poeti  would  have  in  the  Englijk  language.  This  peculiarity 
connfts  in  making  the  fourth  fyllab'e,  whereon  the  paufe  lies, 
of  the  fecond,  fourth  frxth,  a  d  eighth,  lines  of  the  ftanza, 
rhyme  to  the  laft  fyllahle  of  the  firft,  third,  fifth,  and  feyenth, 
lines,  inftead  of  making  ihe  laft  fyllables  of  the  fn  it  and  third 

lines, 
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From  Northern  flues  what  rigour  flows, 
We  fee  the  fnows  descending  ; 

Whilft  cfer  the  pathlefs  wild  I  rove, 
The  calls  of  Love  attending. 

2. 

I  feek  the  vale  where  NANCY  dwells, 

My  fair  excels  in  beauty  j 
She,  well  repaid  by  felf-applaufe, 

Obeys  the  laws  of  duty  ; 


lines,  &c.  rhyme  together:  this,  perhaps,  may  not  -pltafe ;  it 
may,  poffibly,  dijpleafe,  an  Englijh  ear  :  but  the  reader  of  IVdJh 
Poetry  very  much  admires  it  in  his  oivn,  and,  I  believe,  no  lefs 
in  the  Englifl,  language. — The  fundamental  ch;,rm,  perhaps,  in 
the  poetry  of  all  languages,  is  no  more  than  a  certain  fcn.itking 
which,  by  general  cuftom  and  frequent  ufage,  has  been  fa  nilia- 
rized  to,  and  is,  confequently,  expecled  or  fought  after  ly,  the 
ear.  Many  of  the  moft  approved  and  harmonious  kinds  of 
WELSH  verfe  would  found  very  ftrange,  and  far  from  agreeable 
to  an  ENGLISHMAN  j  the  fame  thing,  1  believe,  may  be  faid  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  modes  of  verification  when  attempted  in 
the  Englijh  la-.guage  :  and  may  uot  very  fimilar  obfervations  be 
made  on  national  mufic  ? 

'    H  6  What 
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What  NATURE  owns  of  charms  refin'd, 

Are  all  combin'd  about  her  j 
Nought  but  my  NANCY  fills  my  bread, 

I  cannot  reft  without  her. 

3- 
She,  fcorning  wily  tricks  of  Art, 

Dares  a#  the  part  of  Nature  ; 
P;  ide  in  her  bofom  never  ftorm'd, 

Or  once  defovnn'd  a  feature. 
Her  tte  .dy  foul  was  ne'er  beguil  d 

By  ichcmes  of  wild  Ambition  ; 
Each  willi  that  bids  her  feelings  glow, 

Suitw  ttcil  her  low  condition. 

4- 
On  n.ilivt  plains  {lie  teiids  a  fiock, 

No  gitfiter  llock  poi.eii  n  ;. 
Contemning  all  the  mifei's  wea  th, 

She  reckons  he:.'th  a  l>i«.:Ii -,;  ; 
Pomp's  fuliome  fcatt  ••'  uh  all  i?s  glare, 
W.il  hard  y  bear  the  tailing  ; 

But 
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But  Virtue's  joys  are  all  her  own, 

And  thefe  alone  are  laftihg. 

5- 
When  Spring  bedews  the  floral  farms, 

May's  lovely  charms  reluming  ; 
Bids  Health  diffufe  its  balmy  gales, 

Where  hills  and  vales  are  blooming; 
I  range  the  downs,  or  verdant  meads, 

Whilft  ardor  leads  the  fancy, 
Obfeive  what  views,  what  beauties  pleafe, 

And  talk  of  thefe  with  NANCY. 

6. 
Now  fnows  are  on  the  mountains  feen, 

And  cold  and  keen  the  weather; 
To  NANCY'S  vale  1  drive  my  fheep, 

Our  flocks  we  keep  together  : 
Whilft  on  the  fliek'ring  thicket's  marge, 

Our  fleecy  charge  is  feeding, 
I  '11  fing  of  NANCY'S  baliry  kifs, 

The  monarch's  blifs  exceeding. 

7.  I  through 
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7» 
I  through  this  world's  bewilder'd  way 

Will  night  and  day  go  with  her  ; 
We  '11  walk  along,  avoiding  itrife, 

The  maze  of  life  together  ; 
Now  both  our  hearts  by  Love  are  join'd, 

Each  gladden'd  mind  conferring; 
We'll  let  no  jars',  by  Folly  nuis'd, 
Produce  a  curs'd  repenting. 

8. 

Rttir'd  amongft  our  native  hills, 
And  far  from  ills  of  greatnefs, 
We  live,  delighted  with  our  lot, 

And  trim  our  cot  with  neatnefs  ; 
We  Wifdom  feek,  and  calm  Content, 
The)  both  frequent  our  dwelling  ; 
From  thefe  a  death'efs  comfort 
The  joys  of  King's  excelling. 


9.  We 
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>  9- 

We  let  no  pride  with  vaunting  air, 

Nor  fordid  care  bewitch  us  ; 
Virtue  ihall  guard  our  humble  door,      « 

Its  ample  ftore  enrich  us. 
There  's  ONE  who  rules  this  earthly  ball, 

Beftows  on  ALL  his  favours; 
His  PROVIDENCE,  we  firmly  truft, 

Will  crown  our  juft  endeavours. 


ODE 
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ODE 

ON    CONVERTING 

A  SWORD  INTO  A  PRUNING  HOOK. 

Recited  on  Primrofe  Hill,  at  a  Meeting  of  ANCIENT 
BRITISH  BARDS,  Refident*  in  London,  Sept.  22, 
1793,  being  the  Day  whereon  the  Autumnal  Equinox 
occurred,  aud  one  of  the  four  grand  folemn  Bardic 
Days  *. 

Giuir,  yn  erbyny  Byd. 

Motto  of  the  Ancient  Bards  of  Britain. 

In  Englifli — Truth,  againjt  all  the  World! 

______ 

"  And  they  frail  beat  their  fiords  into  plough-fives,  and 
their  fpears  into  prunin^ho^.s  ;  nation  Jhall  not  !ift  up 
Jwoi-J  ag,:tnji  nation  ;  neither  Jhall  they  learn  war  any 
-morc?'  ISAIAH,  ch.  ii  ver.  ^. 


I. 

PELL  weapon,  that  in  ruthiefs  hand 
Of  warrior  fierce,  of  defpot  king, 

Haft 

*  The  four  grand  and  folemn  Bardic  days  are,  of  ancient  ufage, 
the  two  equinoxes,  .,nd  the  two  folltices  :  the  „«,  and//,// 

moc/ns 
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Haft  long  career'd  o'er  ev'ry  land, 

Haft  heard  th'  embattled  clangor's  ring ; 
Wrench'd  from  the  grafp  of  lawlefs  Pride, 
With  reeking  gore  no  longer  dy'd, 

moofu  are  alfo,  fubordinattly,  folemn  Bardic  days :  thefe  are  the 
confpicuous  day?,  we  may  fay  holidays,  of  NATURE,  and  were, 
doubtlefs,  obferved  long  before  Che  indication  of  any  other /(,/«»«, 
Jabbatical,  orfejiival,  days :  chis,  and  many  other  ufages  of  the 
indent  Britijb  Bards,  bear  the  fiamp  of,  and  are  obvioufly  re- 
tained from,  remoteft  antiquicy  ;  Chefe  cuftoms  are  not  known 
to  have  been  difconcinued  or  fufpended  in  any  age  whatever,  buC 
have  always,  to  the  prefent  day,  been  obferved.  This  is  a  matter 
of  110  lefs  curhfity  than  of  wander  that  it  fhould  not  have  been 
long  ago  noticed ;  but  tl  ,c  Ancient  Britijh  Bardifm  has  for  ages  been 
in  the  hands  of  thofe  who  ranked  not  with  Che  higher  claffes, 
and  is  retained  only  in  thofe  very  fequeftereJ  and  mountainous 
places  that  are  fcldom,  if  ever,  vifited  by  literary  men.  Bardijm 
has  alfo  been  for  time  immemorial  under  fume  degree  of  perfe- 
cution  ;  its  regular  profeffers  are  known  in  Glamorgan  by  the 
nick-name  of  Giuyr  C<wmy  felin,  and  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
Infidels,  conjurors,  and  we  know  not  what.  The-North  Walian 
BARDS,  as  they  call  tbemfelves,  but  improperly, of  whofe  meet- 
ings we  fometimes  of  late  meet  with  accounts,  know  nothing  at 
all  of  the  ancient  and  genuine  Bardifm. 

I  bear 
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I  bear  thee  now  to  rural  fhades, 
Where  nought  of  Hell-born  War  invades ; 
.Where  plum'd  AMBITION  feels  her  little  f -ul ; 
And  hiding  from  the  face  of  day 
That  dawns  from  HEAV'N,  and  drives  away 
Thofe  fiends  that  love  eternal  Night> 
She,    with    rude  yell,   biafphemes  the  SONS    of 

LIGHT*, 

That  bid  her  deathful  arm  no  more  the  world  con- 
•        trol., 

a. 

I  faw  the  tyrant  on  her  throne, 
With  wrathful  eyes  and  venom'd  breath, 

*  Blaffbemes  the  Sons  of  Light.]  The  renovated  ftale  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  every  thing  elfe,  promifed  to  the  world  in  the  Cbrif- 
tian  prophecies,  is  entirely  fubverfive  of  all  the  prefent  eftablifli- 
ments  in  Church  and  Statet  and  will  of  courfe,  whenever  any 
thing  of  it  appears  in  the  world,  if  it  is  to  be  a  thing  of  this 
world,  be  oppofed  with  might  and  main  by  the  priefthcods,  &c. 
of  every  country  5  for  this  reafon,  the  morning  of  the  glorious 
day  will  be  overcaft  with  clouds,  and  very  ftormy. 

Enjoy 
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Enjoy  the  world's  unceafing  groan, 

And  boaft,  unfham'd,  her  fields  of  death ; 
When  through  the  Ikies  her  banners  wav'd, 
When,  drunk  with  blood,  her  legions  rav'd, 
Her  Prieft  invok'd  the  Realms  above, 
Dar'd  at  thy  throne,  thou  GOD  of  LOVE, 
Call  for  the  thunders  of  thy  mighty  will, 

To  ftorm  around  the  guiltlefs  head, 

To  ftrike  a  peaceful  brother  dead  *  ; 

Whilft  blafphemies  employ 'd  his  tongue, 

The  gorgeous  Temple  with  loud  echoes  rung  ; 

I  felt  my  fhudd'ring  foul  with  deepeft  horror  chill. 

3' 

I  faw  the  Fiflor^s  dreadful  day, 
He,  through  the  world,  in  regal  robe, 

*  Strike  a  peaceful  brother  dead."]  What  can  we  conceive  f» 
horrid  as  the  blafpheraous  idea  of  wheedling  the  ALMIGHTY  to 
become  a  party  in  the  diabolical  contentions  and  throat-cutting 
matches  of  the  great  men  of  this,  little  lefs  than,  infernal 
world. 

Tore 
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Tore  to  renown  his  gory  way  ; 

With  carnage  zond  th'  affrighted  globe  : 
Whilft  from  huge  towns  invo'v'd  in  flame 
The  Monfter  claim'd  immortal  fame, 
What  lamentable  fhrieks  arofe, 
In  all  tli'  excefs  of  direft  noes ! 

Loud  was  the  Sycophant's  applauding  voice  : 
Together  throng'd  the  fceptred  band, 
Hymn'd  by  the  Fiends  of  ev'ry  land  : 
How  mourn 'd  my  foul  to  hear  the  tale 

Of  fad  Humanity's  unpity'd  wail ! 
And  each  Imperial  dome  with  horrid  fhouts  rejoice  ! 

4- 
But  hear  from  HEAV'N  the  dread  command, 

It  gives  to  fpeed  that  awful  hour, 
When  from  OPPRESSION'S  trembling  hand 

Muft  fall  th'  infulting  rod  of  pow V ; 
Long  vers'd  in  myfleries  of  war, 
She  fcyth'd  her  huge  triumphant  car  *  ; 

Her 

*  Scyth'dher  huge  triumphant  car.]     Alluding  to  the  war-cha- 
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Her  lance  with  look  infuriate  hurl'd  ; 
Bade  fell  Definition  fweep  the  world ; 
She  wing'd  her  CHURCHILL'S  name*  from  pole 

to  pole  : 

Now  brought  before  th'  eternal  lbronet 
Where  Truth  prevails,  all  hearts  are  known, 
She,  felf-condemn'd,  with  horrid  call, 
Bids  on  her  head  the  recks  and  mountains  fall, 
To  fiiield  her  from  the  wrath  whofe  venging  thun- 
ders roll. 

5- 

Thou,  J?r engt/i  of  Kings )  with  aching  breaft, 
I  raife  to  Thee  the  mournful  ftrain ; 

riots  of  the  Ancient  Britons,  that  were  on  all  fides  armed  with 
long  and  (harp  fcytbes,  as  hiftory  tells  us,  which  made  terrible 
havoc,  when  they  were  furioufly  driven  into  the  ranks  of  their 
enemies. 

*  Her  Churchill' t  name.}  Churchill,  the  warring  Duke  of 
Marlborougb,  was,  in  private  life,  a  moft  execrable  character  ; 
and  fuch  are  the  characters  of  too  many  £r««f  warriors. 

Thou 
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Thou  (halt  no  more  this  earth  moleft, 
Or  quench  in  blood  thy  thirft  again. 
Come  from  rude  War's  infernal  ftorm, 
And  fill  this  hand  in  alter'd  form, 
To  prune  the  peach,  reform  the  rofe, 
Where  in  th'  expanding  boibm  glowt 
With  warmed  ardours,  ev'ry  wifli  benign  : 
Mine  is  the  day  fo  long  foretold 
By  HEAVEN'S  illumin'd  Bards  of  old, 
To  feel  the  rage  of  Difcord  ceafe, 
To  join  with  Angels  in  the  SONGS  OF  PEACE, 
That  fill  my  kindred  foul  w  ith  energies  divine. 

6. 
Dark  ERROR'S  code  no  more  enthralls, 

Its  vile  infatuations  end  ; 
Aloud  the  trump  of  Reafon  calls  ; 

The  nations  hear!  the  worlds  attend! 
Detefting  now  the  craft  of  Kings, 
Man  from  his  hand  the  weapon  flings ; 

3  Hides 
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Hides  it  in  whelming  deeps  afar, 
And  learns  no  more  the  fkill  of  war  ; 
But  lives  with  NATURE  on  th1  uncity'd  plain  : 
Long  has  this  earth  a  captive  mourn'd, 
But  days  of  old  are  now  return'd  *  ; 
We  PRIDE'S  rude  arm  no  longer  feel ; 
No  longer  bleed  beneath  Oppreflion's  heel  ; 
For  TRUTH  to  LOVE  and  PEACE  reitores  the  world 
again, 

7- 
The  da\vn  is  up,  the  lucid  morn, 

I  carol  in  its  golden  fkies  ; 
The  Mufe,  on  eagle-pinions  borne, 

Through  Rapture's  realm  prophetic  flies  ; 
The  battle  's  rage  is  heard  ro  more, 
Hufli'd  is  the  dorm  on  ev'ry  fhore  ; 

*  Days  of  eld  are  now  returned."]  The  Ancient  of  days  in  the 
Prof  bet  Daniel  may,  with  fome  plaufibility,  be  fuppofed  to  mean 
no  more  than  the  reftoration  of  the  primeval  ftate  of  Innocence, 
Peace,  and  Benevolenet. 

See 
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See  lambs  and  lions  in  the  mead 
Together  play,  together  feed, 
Crop  the  frefli  herbage  of  perennial  Spring  : 
From  eyes  that  blefs  the  glorious  day 
The  fcalding  tears  are  wip'd  away  ; 
Raife  high  the  fong  !  'tis  HEAV'N  inspires  ! 
In  chorus  joining  with  feraphic  lyres, 
We  crown  the  PRINCE  OF  PEACE,  he  reigns  th* 
ETERNAL  KING  ! 

Duw  a  phob  Daioni. 


SONG. 
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N  G. 


During  a  late  match  at  throat  -cutting  between  tivy 
brothers,  a  young  man  of  an  excellent  chara&er  was, 
through  the  machinations  of  malice,  prefled  into  the 
navy  fervice,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  marri.ige 
to  an  amiable  young  woman,  of  worth  fuperior  to 
what  is  often  obferved  in  the  higher  fpheres  of  life— 
This  occafioned  the  following  fong. 


;/  oft  Xii  u  3  nfe  1o  -^ij  *%          tTl 
\_^  E  LI  A  walks  the  rocky  (horc, 
Lift'ning  to  the  cannon's  roar  ; 
And,  with  horror,  from  afar, 
Hears  the  dire  approach  of  war; 

VOL.  II.  I  Hears 
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Hears  contending  fleets  engage, 

Studious  of  infernal  rage  ; 

Sees  Ambittim  flain  the  flood 

Ruthlefs  with  a  Brother's  blood. 

CELIA,  weeping,  walks  the  fhore, 
Lift'ning  to  the  cannon's  roar. 


COLIN  mourns  on  flormy  deeps, 
Mourns  for  her  that  forely  weeps : 
Joylefs  maid! — fhe  fadly  roams 
Where  the  midnight  billow  foams : 
Often  have  I  heard  her  tr.oan, 
In  the  rocky  nook  alone  ; 
And,  in  folitary  woe, 
Mark'd  the  tear  of  anguifh  flow. 
Coi.  i  N,  on  the  ftormy  deeps, 
Mourns  for  her  that  forely  weeps. 


3.  Gentle 
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3« 

Gentle  COLIN,  from  his  youth, 
Walk'd  the  paths  of  Peace  and  Truth  j 
Hated  War's  infernal  ire, 
And  Ambition's  fierce  defire  : 
Love,  with  ardours  unreftrain'd, 
In  his  heart,  a  monarch,  reign'd  ! 
Love,  that  in  its  wide  embrace, 
Held  the  whole  of  human  race. 
COLIN,  from  the  dawn  of  youth, 
Gave  his  foul  to  Love  and  Truth. 


Lovely  CELIA,  ceafe  to  irourn  ; 
COLIN  mall  again  return  ; 
He  that  was,  in  haplefs  hour, 
By  the  talon'd  arm  of  Pow'r, 
Dragg'd  away,  to  battles  borne  ; 
From  thy  bofom  rudely  torne  : 

I*  One 
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Cney'a,#  King,  that  reigns  on  high, 
Knows  thy  wrongs,  attends  thy  figh. 

Ceafe,  thou  lovely  fair,  to  mourn, 

COLIN  fhall  again  return. 

5- 

Dread  no  more  the  furging  main, 
PROVIDENCE  will  guard  thy  Twain  ! 
Whilil  the  war's  high  fury  ftorms ; 
Gives  to  rage  all  horrid  forms  ; 
Speeds  the  ball  of  whizzing  found, 
Through  the  fulphur'd  fmoke  around  ; 
Shall,  unfeen,  Celeftial  Poi^rs, 
Shield  him  through  th'  imperil'd  hours ; 

Curb  the  war,  and  tame  the  main  : 

PROVIDENCE  will  guard  thy  fwain  ! 

6. 

Co j.i N  fliall,  fecur'd  from  harms, 
Fill  a^ain  thy  longing  arms. 

Call 
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Call  on  Hope  to  calm  thy  breaft ; 
Hope  that  lulls  the  foul  to  reft  : 
Thou  the  joyful  hour  (halt  fee, 
When  returning,  full  of thee, 
COLIN  comes ;  when  thou  flialt  hear, 
Voice  and  foot  proclaim  him  near; 
And,  reliev'd  from  fad  alarms, 
Fly  to  fill  his  op'ning  arms. 


RURAI, 
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RURAL       COURTSHIP. 


A    PASTORAL    SONG. 


1  HE  May-pole  was  up,   we  were  met  on  the 

green, 

But  there  my  dear  PHILLIS  was  not  to  be  feen ; 
I  irrove  to  be  merry,  but  all  was  in  vain, 
My  charmer,  thus  abfent,  turn'd  mirth  into  pain. 

2. 

Young  SFREPHON,  a  fhepherd,  that  dwells  in  our 

dale, 

Had  often  told  PHILLIS  an  amorous  tale; 
I  knew  that  flic  fcorn'd  him,  detefled  his  art, 
Yet  ibmething  uneafy  prefs'd  much  on  my  heart. 

3.  At 
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At  length  my  dear  charmer  appear'd  in  the  throng, 
She  (ings  very  fweet,  and  all  wifli'd  for  afong; 
She  fang  fo  melodious,  fo  graceful,  and  free, 
Pleas'd  highly  were  all,  —  it  was  rapture  to  me  ! 

4- 

We  glanc'dat  each  other,  our  fouls  flew  to  meet, 
Each  felt  the  warm  look  iuexpreffibly  fweet; 
Love  fpokc  in  her.  fmile,  Iweetly  glovv'd  in  her  blufli, 
Wealthy  STREPHON  waa  there,  but  I  car'd  uot  a  rufu. 


Yet  lovers  in  crowds  are  but  feldomjit  cafe, 
Some  lonely  recefs  can  more  happily  pleafe  ; 
So  PH  jLLis  and  I  flipp'd  away  to  the  grove, 
And  feafted  our  fouls  on  th*  endearments  of  Love. 

6.    n'fto 

I  marriage  propos'd,  the  true  lover's  intent, 
Her  iilence,  her  bluih,  fpoke  a  joyful  confcnt  ; 
Your  wealth,  your  high  titles,  ye  great  ones  adore, 
The  charmer  is  mine,  and  I  covet  no  more  ! 

U  THE 
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THE  DREAM, 

A      SONNET, 
Written  in  London  in  th:  Spring  of  1793 . 

J/  AR  from  the  town  to  rural  home  remov'd, 

From  Fafbioiis  brood,  the  cockney's  flimfy  talk, 
With  her  that,  from  a  ctiild,  I  dearly  lov'd, 

And  four  fweet  babes,  I  took  the  wonted  walk ; 
My  little  prattlers  gaily  tripp'd  along, 

And  ciiH'd  u-irh  care  for  me  the  fweeteft  flow'rs ; 
Clung  round  my  knees,  and  hail'd,  with  infant  fong, : 

My  fafe  return  to  blefs  their  fportive  hours  ; 
Three  fmiling  daughters  and  a  lifping  boy, 

Prefs'd,  urgent,  on  my  lips  the  filial  kifs ; 
How  felt  my  foul  the  warm  excefs  of  joy  ! — 

But-l.ttle  have  I  known  of  lafting  blifs.— 
Why,  long  a  flranger,  came  that  hour  of  fteep, 
To  cheat  me  with  a  dream,  an4"tid me  forely  weep  ! 

A   DIRGE, 
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A         DIRGE, 

Qccafionedly  the  foon-to-le-heard-  of  melancholy  Death 
of  a  modern  SADDUCEE. 


n  ERE  fteril   foils  are  clad  with  moft, 
Where  rugged  roads  each  other  crofs, 
And  Nature  frowns  in  horrid  girife 
Lothario,  foul  and  body,  lies. 
Deep  in  congenial  dirt  immur'd, 
And  there  with  fturdy  ftake  fecur'd  ; 
His  lot  amongft  th'  eternal  dead, 
A  mountain'd  earned  *  on  his  head  ; 

*  A  mountain'd  earned.]     Carned  is  a  Wcljb  word,  figinfying;  a 

large  heap  of  ftones  that  was  thrown  over  the  fpot  w  here  a  ma- 

lefaflor,  a  fuicide,  and  other  infamous  characters,  were  buncJh, 

I   5  'Twas 
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'Tvvas  thus  the  Druid fage  of  old, 
As  'tis  in  ancient  ftory  told, 
Hid  the  vile  fpot  from  ken  of  day, 
Where  ev'ry  foe  to  Virtue  lay  ; 
Configning  each  detefled  name 
To  proverbs  of  eternal  fliame. 

Thou,  chief  of  all  the  quibbling  train, 
Cf  Learning's  froth  fupremely  vain  ; 
If"  Truth  admits  thy  fceptic  lore, 
Thou  haft  no  living  foul  to  foar 
Triumphant,  with  feraphic  flight, 
To  meet  thy  GOD  in  realms  of  light ; 
No  SAVIOUR  there  prepares  for  thec 
The  Man/ton  of  Felicity ; 
Tis  not  for  thee  with  Saints  to  cry, 
O- !  Grave  !  where  is  thy  -vifltry  ! 

Through  life,  'twas  thine  to  check  the  fcope 
Poor  mortals  gave  to  FAITH  and  HOPE  ; 
In  Doubt's  deep  gloom  all  TRUTH  to  fluoud, 
And  hide  RELIGION  in  a  cloud. 

Loft 
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Loft  in  the  wild  chaotic  wade, 

Death's  horrid  vales  thy  fancy  trac'd  ; 

Where  tyrant  Fate"i  eternal  reign 

Binds  all  in  adamantine  chain, 

From  which,  if  true  thy  frantic  dream, 

No  thought  can  ftray,  no  GOD  redeem. 

What  beam'd  o'er  Life's  bewilder'd  way 

Of  cherub  HOPE'S  illuming  ray, 

Met,  but  in  vain,  thy  jaundic'd  eye, 

That  never  lov'd  the  fulgent  Iky  ; 

Fled  from  th'infulted  noon  of  light, 

Thy  foul  preferr'd  eternal  night ; 

Where  PriJe,  thy  God,  unlock'd  for  thee 

The  dungeons  of  neceffity  ; 

Where  hell-born  Vice  found  none  to  blame  \ 

Where  Virtue  's  nothing  but  a  name ; 

Where  as  her  pile  Deception  rear'd, 

Fixt  on  the  bafelefs  height  appear'd, 

That  monfter  impotent  and  odd, 

A  Fatt-conjlralnd,  a  •wortblefsy  GOD  ; 

I  6  Pofllfi'd 
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Poflcfs'd  of  no  free  povv'r  that  draws 
One  foul  from  Death's  eternal  jaws. 
Thus  to  deftroy  was  all  thy  plan 
What  liv'd  of  happinefs  to  man. 
'Twas  to  this  height  thy  wifli  afpir'd, 
Wiih  Pride 's  malignant  ardour  fir'd  ; 
When  'twas  in  thy  conception  gain'd, 
For  tliee  no  fpark  of  joy  reroain'd  ; 
But  Conference,  waking  in  a  fright, 
Rous'ci  from  long  dreams  of  Error's  night, 
Aliail'd  thee  with  reproaching  tongue, 
Till  through  thy  foul  deep  horrors  rung  ; 
Defpair,   a  defpot,  foon  poflefs'd, 
The  gloomy  caverns  of  thy  breall : 
What  could  its  urgent  force  withttartd  ? 
Nought!  but  thy  own  avenging  hand, 
That  tied,  thofe  agonies  to  check, 
The  well-earn'd  halter  round  thy  neck. 
Thn?,  harden'd  in  Satanic  Prute, 
Lothario  liv'd,  and  thus  he  dy'd. 

T  R  I  A  D  E  S, 
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T    R    I    A    D    E    S, 

From  tbs 


L  H  R  E  E  things  with  contempt  have  I  treated 

through  life ; 

A  Soldier,  that  lives  upon  rapine  and  ftrife ; 
A  Mtfer,  that  coffers  deteftable  gains ; 
And  Fafliion*  dull  puppy,  that  thing  without  brain*. 

2. 

Three  things  for  their  abfence  I  never  repin'd ; 
The  horfe-Iaughing  Flirt,  of  contemptible  mind  j 
The  Fool  that  loves  mifckief  and  calls  it  a  jefl ; 

And  Slander's  vile  tongue  that  is  never  at  reft. 

...•h;^  rr;!  ao\  fc'mrt  «^«A 

Three  things  have  I  lov'd,  and  would  die  for  their 

fake; 

Stern  VIRTUE'S  keen  lafh  that  keeps  REASON  awake; 
Bold  .LIBERTY'S  frown  that  bids  TYRANYNY  ceafe; 
And  WISDOM'S  wide  circle  that  centers  in  PEACE. 

1  PASTORAL. 
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PASTORAL. 

In  the  Wdjb  Manner. 


INVOKING  the  Genius  of  Song, 

Amid  the  green  wood-lands  I  rove  ; 
And  call  my  new  fancies  along 

To  paint  the  warm  feelings  of  Love. 
More  charming  than  aught  on  the  plains, 

When  Summer's  new  beauties  appear  ; 
O!  Phillis!  the  befl  of  my  ftrains 

Are  tun'd  for  thy  mufical  ear. 

2. 
Now,  known  for  my  paftoral  note, 

I  rank  with  the  Sons  of  the  Mufe  ; 
On  plains  and  in  valleys  remote, 

Applaufe  my  new  carol  purfues : 

And 
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And  whillt,  by  the  fhepherds  admir'd, 

The  fong  or  the  fentiment  warms ; 
'Tis,  all  by  thy  beauties  infpir'd, 

The  tribute  I  owe  to  thy  charms. 

3- 
More  coldthaji  the  fnows  of  the  pole; 

More  lovely  than  mornings  in  May  ; 
Thou,  Phillis,  dear  nymph  of  my  foul, 

Art  flown  from  thy  lover  away  : 
And  here,  in  dejeclion,  I  mourn ; 

No  joys  to  my  bofom  are  known ; 
But,  grieving,  I  wait  thy  return, 

And  wander  in  thickets  alone. 

4- 
Now  Spring,  ever  dear  to  my  heart, 

Has  mantled  the  meadows  and  groves ; 
And,  quitting  the  manfions  of  Art, 
I  dwell  in  thefe  woodbine  alcoves. 
But  long  is  my  comfortlefs  hour : 
Dark  mazes  of  anguifh  I  trace ; 

My 
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My  charmer  is  not  in  the  bow'r ; 
She  flies  from  her  Colin's  embrace. 

S- 

Thou  Lark,  that,  forfaking  the  lawn, 

With  fong  art  afcending  the  fkies ; 
Go  meet  the  fweet  fulgence  of  dawn, 

Attend  it  wherever  it  flies : 
Obferve,  where  a  beauty  fupreme, 

Out-rivals  all  efforts  of  Art; 
'Tis  Phillis,  for  ever  n>y  theme  ; 

'Tis  Phillis,  the  nymj>h  of  my  heart. 

6. 
Return,  thou  fweet  minftrcl  of  morn, 

Proclaim  to  thefe  woodlands  around  ; 
Where,  treating  new  lovers  with  fcorn, 

May  Phillis,  my  fair  one,  be  found  : 
I  dread  neither  mountain  nor  wafte, 

Nor  florms  that  are  throng'd  in  the  fky; 
But,  fpeeding  on  pinions  of  hafte, 

I  to  rr.y  dear  charmer  will  fly. 

-    'Tis 
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'Tis  dark,  the  gay  birds  are  afleep, 

And  only  the  Nightingale  wakes  j 
With  her  my  fad  vigils  I  keep  ; 

With  her  I  will  mourn  in  the  brakes : 
Thou,  foother  of  anguifh  extreme, 

O,  Sleep  !  thy  foft  moment  impart ; 
For,  thou  canft  reftore,  in  a  dream, 

My  Philiii  awhile  to  my  heart. 

.   t  br.rfi  \m  9«h  ito.  1, 1H;>  ! : 


8bi  pj  sjcr-isfl  2b'b>>3  eiv-^  *F.j'i  v\.M  tdT 
J!  syf  I  p.i«,»'nS,  ni  jp/ij  jblida  &  aiotl  tsg;4o  j  w  iO 

-'^C  <'' 

3^^ 


.3no 

3  a  o 
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SONNET,      TO      HOPE, 

On  refolding  to  emigrate  to  AMERICA. 

0  W  E  E  T  HOPE  1  to  thy  voice  I,  once  moil,  will 

attend, 

Though  long  at  thy  toils  have  I  labour'd  in  vain. 

Yet  flill  I  believe,  in  affurance  remain— 
The  time  is  not  far  when  my  forrows  will  end— 
Thou  foft'ner  of  grief!  ftill  I  call  thee  my  friend  ; 

Fell  Malice  avoiding,  I  '11  feek  in  thy  train 

Th'  America*  wildst  where  Simplicity's  reign 
Will  cherilh  the  Mufe,  and  \\tv  pupil  defend  : 

The  Mufe  that  feels  endleis  her  tale  to  relate 
Of  wrongs,  from  a  child,  that  in  Britain  I  've  known  ; 

Where,  arm'd  with  the  bolts  of  tyrannical  flate, 
Has  lawlefs  Oppreflion  eftablifli'd  her  throne  ; 

But  far  from  her  eye,  where  no  {landers  await, 

1  '11  dwell  with  Content  in  the  defart  alone. 

ODE, 
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ODE, 

TO    A     SHEPHERD. 

Inferred  to  the  GLAMORGAN  Agriculture  Society. 

I* 

THOU  that,  a  Shepherd  on  the  down, 

Seeft  ev'ry  morn  the  Sun  arife ; 
And,  when  the  (hades  of  night  are  flowrij 

What  fportive  beauty  glads  thine  eyes  ; 
Say  glows  not  in  thy  gentle  breafl 

A  ioy  ferene.  that,  here  at  reft, 
J  '  .:,3  ou^  litre?  ihKM 

Thy  leifur'd  Mufe  attunes  her  fong  ; 
Whilft,  through  th' abodes  of  madden'd  life, 
The  glare  of  Pomf,  the  din  of  Strife, 

Rolls  in  high  fwells  along. 

2.  Behold 
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Behold  yon  city's  gorgeous  tow'rs, 

1  hey  frown  rude  infult  on  the  day, 
Rob'd  with  eternal  fmoke,  that  pours 

Black  venom  on  the  morning  ray : 
Befide  their  domes  Ambition  (talks  ; 
And  Av'rice  there  unweary'd  walks, 

A  wily ./?«?»//,  in  evVy  ftreet : 
Prldt  there  afcends  her  lofty  throne  j 
And  Flrtut  bleeds,  with  piteous  moan, 

Beneath  Opprefion's  feet. 


Mark  well  yon  C//V  ungraceful  gait, 

He,  that,  with  Hottentotlc  flcill, 
Gives,  with  his  heart,  an  empty  pate, 

To  fhamelefi  Fa/bion's  wanton  will  j 

Who 
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Who  can  one  trait  of  Reafon  find 
In  the  vain  fop's  beclarken'd  mind, 

Of  Manhood,  in  his  pigmy  foul  ? 
He,  thus  a  candidate  for  Fame, 
How  flands,  abhor'd,  his  worthlefs  name 

On  Pollys  ample  roll !    - 


She,  that  difplays  her  gaudy  creft 

In  rainbow  colours  to  the  fides, 

•'•v  -••   »       ... 
Feels  nought  within  her  ftormy  breaft 

Of  Nature1 3  calming  warmth  arife : 
With  wanton  look,  with  laughter  loud, 
She,  meretricious,  to  the  crowd, 

Lays  open  her  lafcivious  heart : 
Enjoys  her  name  on  Flattery's  tongue  ; 
Her  own  with  deep  delufions  hung; 

With  all  the  wiles  of  4rt. 

5.  See, 
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See,  where  the  Palaces  of  Kings, 

Load,  cramm'd  with  guilt,  the  groaning  earth  ; 
Thence  foul  Corruption's  poifon  fprings, 

Pride  thence  derives  an  odious  birth : 
There  Truth  lies  trampled  in  the  duft  j 
At  Liberty,  with  ireful  thruft, 

The  pcnfon'd  Minion  daily  flies ; 
He  glories  in  her  fore  defeat : 
There  all  that  's  good  and  truly  great , 

Unpity'd,  falls  and  dies. 

6. 

From  Courts,  in  glaring  tinfel  drels'd, 

The  tyrant  Fa/bion  widely  roams ; 
Spreads  o'er  the  land,  a  baleful  peft, 

The  luxuries  of  regal  domes : 
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Thence  fell  Deceit,  with  whiffling  fmilc, 
And  fyren  fongs  of  deepeft  guile, 

Come?,  and  invades  the  rural  plains  ; 
Ye,  that  perceive  thejfe«</  appear, 
Fly  far,  nor  for  a  moment  hear 

Her  foul-deluding  ftrains. 


There,  fwelt'ring  at  the  fumptuous  feaft, 

With  gouty  limbs,  with  loathfome  breath, 
Intemperance,  that  filthy  beaft, 

Sits,  and  inhales  the  fogs  of  Death. 
The  Mufe  averts  her  wounded  eyes, 
And  to  the  ruftic  hamlet  flies, 

Where  fongs  of  Health  attend  the  morn : 
Pleas'd  more  to  range  the  flow'ry  mead, 
Or  tuae  to  Love  the  fhepherd's  reed, 

Beneath  her  humble  thorn. 

8.  Ab- 
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8.     ' 
Abhorrent  here  of  baneful  Strife, 

Of  titled  Pride  with  (lately  ftalk  ; 
Along  the  fhelter'd  paths  of  life, 

O  !  let  me  ftill  with  Rea/bn  walk  ; 
I  *11  fing  the  golden  days  of  yore, 
And  bid  my  friendly  cot  reftore 

The  virtues  of  primeval  times : 
The  friend  of  Age,  the  guide  of  Tauth, 
I'll  teach  the  laws  of  PEACE  and  TRUTH 

In  all  my  rural  rhymei. 


ODE 


ODE 


MTTHOLOGT  of  the  ANCIE NT  B R ITISH  BAR D  4, 
In  the  Manner  of  TALIESIN, 

Recited  on  PRIMROSE  HILL 
AT  A 

MEETING    of    BRITISH    B  A  R  D  S, 

On  the  Summer  S-JJficc  of  1792,  and  ratified  *  at  the  fulfequent 
Autumnal  Equinox  and  Winter  SelJKce, 

Hiry  lydd  Brytbm,  fa!  Carcharorion, 
Tm  mraint  Alltudion  Tir  SAXON  i  A, 

Eu  Ner  afolant  Eu  Hiaitb  a  gad-want 
Eu  Tir  agdlant  ond  Gwyllt  WALIA. 

TALIESIN,  anno  550. 

Long  (hall  the  Britons.  I  umbleJ  low  remain. 
Forages  drag  the  Saxons,'  galling  chain; 
But  faithful  ft  ill  their  Ancient  God  adore, 
Pure  keep  their  language  as  in  days  of  yore  ; 
Be  robb'J  of  n  itive  1;  nJs,  from  all  exil  d, 
But  JValiai  rough  uncultivated  wild. 

Gtvir.  yn  erbyny  Byd, 
I.  t.—Tfitt&  againjl  all  tbe  World. 


*  A  poem,  &c   admitted  .-vt  one  meeting,  approved  of  by  a 
fxcani',  and  ratified  by  a  third,  may  allowably  bs  publiihed. 

Ancient  ufage. 

V»L.  H.  K  A »- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

.1  HE  Patriarchal  Religion  ofA.vciENT  BRITAIN, 
called  Druidil'm,  but  by  the  WKLSH  mod  commonly 
Barddas,  (BARDisM,)  though  they  alfo  term  it 
Der<uytldmiattkt  (DRUinisw,)  is  no  more  inimi- 
cal to  CHU  ISTIAVITY  than  the  religion  of  NOAH, 
JOE,  or  ABRAHAM  : — it  has  never,  as  fome  imagine, 
been  quite  extinct  in  BRITAIN;  the  Ifaljh  Sards  have 
through  all  ages,  down  to  the  prefent,  kept  it  alive: 
there  is  in  my  poffeflion  a  manufcript  fynoplis  of  it  by 
Llywelyn  Sion,  a  Bard,  written  about  the  year  1560; 
its  truth  and  accuracy  are  corroborated  by  innume- 
rable notices,  and  allufions  in  our  Bardic  mamiicripts 
of  every  age  up  to  TA  LIES  IN  in  the  Jtxtb  century , 
ivhofe  poems  exhibit  a  complete  fyftemof  DRUIDISM, 
by  thefe  (undoubtedly  authentic)  writings  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  Ancient  Britifli  CHRISTIANITY  was 
ilrongly  tinctured  with  DRUIDISM.  The  old  H'eljh 
Bards  kept  up  a  perpetual  war  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  from  it  experienced  much  perfecution. 
Narrow  underftandings  may  conceive  that  they  were 
the  lei's  CHRISTIANS  for  having  been  DRUIDS.  The 
doctrine  of  the  metempjychojis  is  that  which  of  all 
others  mofl  clearly 

«< Vindicates  the  ways  of  GOD  to  Man." 

It  is  fufficiently  countenanced  by  many  paflages  in  the 

New  Tejlament,  and  was  believed  by  many  of  the  Pri- 

n.it've  Cbrijliaiu,  and  by  the  EJJenes  an.ongft  the  Jews. 

>  How 
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How  truly  ridiculous  to  an  Ancient  Britifti  Mytho- 
logift,  appears  the  BARD  of  GRAY  with  its  fa-vage 
Scandinavian  Mythology ;  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
other  Englifli  Poems,  that,  except  in  this  particular, 
poflefs  the  higheft  poetical  excellence. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Britijk  Bardic  My- 
thology would  fupply  Poetry  with  many  new  ideas, 
and  much  of  very  pleating  imagery  ;  it  feems  to  me 
far  more  rational,  fublime^  and  congenial  to  Human 
Nature,  than  \.\\Qfuperlati*vely  barbarous  and  bloody  The- 
ology of  the  EDO  A,  which  fome  depraved  imaginations 
are  fo  charmed  with. 

There  are  in  the  world  writers  of  matcblefs  impu- 
dence—thek  will,  without  knowing  a  word  of  the 
Welfli  language^  without  having  ever  feen  one  of  iti 
many  thoufands  of  manufcripts,  arrogantly  tell  the 
public  that  what  is  here  faid  of  BARDISM  is  all  zfittion. 
Juft  as  if  a  man,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
Greek  language^  fliould  peremptorily  tell  us  that  fuch 
perfons  as  Homer  ^  Pindar,  or  Ariftotle,  never  exifted, 
or  that  the  writings  attributed  to  thefe  great  men  arc 
grofs  impofitions  on  the  credulity  of  mankind. 

The  following  preliminary  aphorifms  are  thought 
neceflary : 

1.  All  animated  beings  originate  in  the  lotuejl  point  ofexijtencf 
(ANNWN),  whence,  by  a  regular  gradation,  they  rife  higher 
and  higher  in  the  fca'.e  of  exiftence  till  they  arrive  at  th« 
higheft  ftate  of  bappinefs  and  ferfeflitn  that  is  pofilble  for  finite 
beings. 

2.  All  the  dates  of  animation  below  that  of  humanity  are  »'- 
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ffff~~f;!y  evif;  and  where  evil  unavoidably  preponderates  no  heirs 
tan,  confident  with  Jujiict,  he  deemed  culpable,  nor  are  they 
ebjeds  of  punishment.  —  Here  Fate  reigns. 

3.  Beings,  as  their  fouls,  by  puffing  from  ferocious  to  more 
gcn'.le  ami  harmlefs  Animals,  approach  the  ftate  of  Humanity,  be- 
came ameliorated  in  their  dilpofitions,  lefs  influenced  by  Evil, 
anj  attain  to  fomc  degree  of  negative  goodnefs. 

4.  Every  being  is  deftined  to  fill  an  allotted  place  in  the  crea- 
tion, and  endued  with   thofe  fen/ibitities,  benign  fr  tyenfities,  anil 
mental  capacities,  that  are  requifite  to  render  him  happy  in  that 
P.ation,  which  he  never  can  be  in  any  other  laftingly,  and  to 
this  the  Creator  will  finally  bring  him. 

5.  Belngi,  having  been  led  up  through  fuch  a  fucceflion  of 
animal  exiftences  as  are  neceflary  towards  unfolding  their  deftined 
character,  and  preparing  them  for  their  ultimate  office  in  the 
Creation,  arrive  at  the  flate  of  HUMANITY,  where  Good  and 
Evil  are  fo  equally  balanced,  that  LIBERTY  takes  place,  the 
.WILL  becomes  FREE  ;  whence  MAN  becomes  accountable  for 
his  actions,  having  a  power  of  attaching  himfelf  either  to  the 
Good  or  the  Evil  as  he  may,  or  may  not,  fubjeft  his  propenfities 
to  the  control  of  Reafon  and  unfophiflicated  Nature,  thefe  being 
Ihs  fixed  Law  of  the  CREATOR. 

6.  Man  being  poffelTedof  LIBERTY  has  the  power  of  coacl  'nj 
\\ith  the   DEITY,  and  of  attaching  himfelf  to  GOOD,  and  by 
pei  fevering  in  this  courfe  till  death  arifes  to  fuch  a  ftale  abov* 
HUM  AMT  Y  ascorrefponds  with  his  acceffionsof  Goodnefr,  and 
with  that  degree  in  which  they  preponderate  againft  EVIL. 

7.  In  all  the  States  of  exigence  above  HUMANITY  Good 
preponderates,   and  therein    all    Beings    are    neceffarily  good; 
hence  they  can  never  fall,  but  are  ftill  advancing  higher  and 
higher  in  the  fc»le  of  happinefs  and  perfection,  till  they  arrive 
at  their  final  deftination,  where  every  being,  in  his  allotted  place, 
will  b«  completely  happy  to  all  Eternity  t  without  the  poflibility 

of 
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of  ever  falling  into  Evil;  and,  being  convinced  that  he  couU!  not 
pollibly  be  equally  happy  in  any  other  ftation,  will  never  h:iv« 
any  defire  to  quit  that  wherein  he  is. 

8.  Man,  Attaching  himfelf  to  Evil,  falls  in  Death  into  fuch  an 
animal  llate  of  exiftenceas  correfponds  with  the  turpitude  of  his 
foul,  which  may  be  fo  great  as  to  cart  Ivm  down  into  the  loweft 
point  of  exiftence,  whence  lie  fliall  again  retain  through 
fiich  a  f.iccelfion  of  anirml  exigences  as  are  moft  proper  to  di- 
ve ft  him  of  hi;  evil  propenfui«-s.  After  traverfmg  fuch  a  conrfe 
(treigh  'r  Abred),  he  will  again  rife  to  the  ftate  of  HUM  AMI  TV 
whence,  according  to  contingencies,  he  may  rife  or  fail  ; 
ytrt  mould  he  fill  he  (hall  again  rife;  and,  fhould  this  happen  for 
millions  of  ages,  the  pa'h  to  happiness  is  ftiJl  open  to  him,  arid 
will  fo  remain  to  all  eternity  ;  for,  fooner  or  later,  hs  will  in- 
fallibly arrive  at  hh  dcftined  fhuii  n  of  happinefr,  whence 
he  never  fills.  Etern.il  Mijery  is  a  thing  impoiTibls  j  it  cannot 
poflii-.ly  confifl  with  the  attributes  of  GOD,  who  is  never  actu- 
ated by  malevolent  refentment  that  proceeds  from  a  difpl.iy  '-f  fup:- 
rior  fvwer,  which  originates  in  PRIDE.  GOD  is  LOVE  in  tie 
ir.oft  pofuive  and  unlimited  degree;  herefifts  Evil  for  the  f.  ka 
of  annihilating  it,  and  not  for  the  mere  malevolent  purrofe  of 
p  uniming. 

5.  Finite  Be- figs  can  never  comprehend  Infinity  ;  they  cnnnot 
conceive  any  thing  of  GOD,  but  as  fomething  external  to  them- 
felves  individually  different,  and,  confequently,  finite.  Tlie 
DEITY  for  this  reafon,  though  in  himfelf /'«/?;«'/<?,  manifells him- 
felf to  finite  comprehenfions  as  a  finite  being,  as  in  the  Ferfon  cf 
JESUS  CHRIST,  &c. 

~io.  The  ultimate  flat es  of  HAPPINESS  are  eternally  under- 
going the  moft  delightful  renovations  in  enJlefs  fucceffion,  with- 
out which  no  Finite  Being  could  ever,  confiftent  with  hr.ppinef", 
endure  the  t tedium  ef  Ei  ERNITY.  Thefe  renovations  will  nor, 
like  the  deaths  of  the  IOW.T  ftates  of  exiftence,  occafion  a  fuf- 
penfion  of  memory  and  confcioufnefs  of  felf- identity. 

K3  ii.  Me- 
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i  r.  Memory,  ami  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  tranfgreffed  the 
Laws  of  GOD,  are  fuffered  to  remain  fometimes  in  the  lower 
ftates  of  exiftences  after  death,  as  a  temporary  punishment,  and 
for  implanting  in  them  an  averlion  to  Evil. 

12.  Man,  on  arriving  at  a  ftate  above  HUMANITY,  recovers 
the  p  ;rfec~l  recollection  of  all  his  former  modes  of  exiftence,  and 
to  eternity  retains  it.     It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  conftitutes  a 
Being's  confcioufnefs  of  having  been,  and  of  ftill  being,  ever 
fince  its  firft  creation,  through  all  ftates  of  animated  exiftcnco 
identically  one  and  the  fame  :  he  could  not  otherwife  fay  to  him- 
felf,  /  was  the  Animal,  I  was  the  Man,  or  any  other  being,  that 
ajt  fuch  a  period  pafied,  lived,  acted,  felt,  and  experienced  in 
fuch  a  manner  :  without  this  perpetuation  of  confcious  memory, 
death  would  be  abfolute  annihilation,  and  not  a  cbangi  in  the  mode 
of  exiftence:  without  this  a  being  in  any  fuperior  ftate  would 
be  a  new  CREATURE,  and  not  &  continuation  of  a  former. 

13.  No  knowledge  can  be  acquired  but  by  experience  —  to  ob- 
tain all  poffible  knowledge,  it  is  neceffary  to  pafs  through  all 
poffible  moiles  of  exiftence,  and  to  experience  all  that  is  pecu- 
liarly known  to  every  one  of  thefe,  each  of  them  affording  fucli 
a  fupply  of  knowledge  that  no  ether  poflibly  can.     Man  in  the 
flates  of  happiuefs  recovers  the  memory  of  all  that  he  obferved 
and  experienced  in  every  mode  of  exiftence  through  which  he 
has  pafied. 

14.  All  the  knowledge  that  in  the  ftate  of  HUMANITY  we 
have  of  fupernal  exiftence  has  been  communicated  by  Cdcjlial 
Beingt,  who,  of  their  own  Benevolence,  fuhjected  to  that  of  the 
De  i  TY,  return  for  a  while  to  this  world  to  inform  man  of  what 
is  necefiliry  for  him  to  know  of  his  duty,  and  of  what  conftitutes 
happinefs  in  this  and  in  future  ftate?,  and  what,  by  perfeverance 
in  VIRTU  t,  he  may  hope  for,  and  be  affured  of.     Knowledge 
of  this  kind  has  been  th^is  communicated  to  man  in  all  parts  of 
ihe  World,  though  more  eminently  fo,  by  the  Jcwfo  P.ophcts  .uid 
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JCJM  Cbrtjt,  in  whom  all  that  can  be  comprehended  of  the  DEITY 
by  Finite  Beings  was,  and  in  him  eternally  will  bf,  manifeftcd. 
B A RD ISM  always  rejers  its  origin  to  Divine  communication,  and 
never  talked  of,  I  know  not  what,  Religion  of  Nature. 

15.  The  propenfities  of  animals  to  prey  upon,  and  deftroy, 
each  other  is  a  regulation  of  Divine  Benevolence  for  expediting  the 
progrefs  of  beings  through  their  feveral  deftined  modes  of  exif  • 
tence  to  the  ftates  of  haptincfs, 

16.  Man   fnbjefting  himfelf    to  Death  in    the    caufe    of 
Truth,   Jujlice,   and   Virtue,  and  for  thefe    foregoing  all  the 
enjoyments    of    this  world,    and  life  itfelf,    does  the    moil 
meritorious  a6l  of  goodnefs  that  he  poffibly  can ;  and  thus,  at- 
taching himfelf  to  the  higheft  degree  of  virtue  and  holinefs,  paf- 
fcs  by  Death  to  the  higheft  and  ultimate  ft  ate  of  Celejlial  Felicity, 

17.  Man,  having  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  are  punilhableby 
Death,  muft  be  fo  punifh?d  ;  and  by  giving  himfelf  up  a  vo- 
luntary victim  to  Death,  being  confcious  of  deferving  it,  does  all 
that  lies  in  his  power  to  compenfate  for  his  crimes ;  attaches  himfelf 
to  the  greateft  degree  of  good  that  he  poffibly  can,  by  giving  upr 
all  of  life  and  its  enjoyments,  by  fuffering,  voluntarily,  all  that 
ought  to  be  inflicted  on  him,  for  his  tranfgrefiion  j  he  by  fuch 
a  Death  paffes  to  the  higheft  ftate  of  happineff. 

18.  The  facrifice  of  animals,  which  were  always  thofe  of  the 
leaft  ferocity  of  difpofition,  was  a  religious  co-operation  wiMi 
Divine  Benevolence,  by  railing  fuch  an  animal  up  to  the  ftate  of 
HUMANITY,  and  consequently  expediting  his  progrefs  towards 
Felicity ,  it  was  not  to  appeafe,  we  know  not  what,  Divine  <wratht 
a  thing  that  cannot  pojiibly  exift  ;  the  idea  of  which  is,  of  a'l 
others,  the  moft  blafphemoufly  difgraceful  to  the  DEITY. 

19.  iVan  muft  not,  but  from  an  abfolnte  neceffity  to  fave  Ivs 
own  life,  commit  depredations  on  any  animated  heingr,  or  kill 
them  to  gratify  wanton  propenfities,  he  muft  never  inflidl  death 
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»r  torture  but  in  cafes  of  felf-prefervation,  not  of -fenfual  indul- 
gence, or  of  malevolent  animofity.  No  inferior  being  deftroys 
another,  but  to  fave  his  own  life,  which  he  cannot  otherwife 
pofiibly  do.  Man  muft  govern  himfclf  by  ths  fame  Law  tf  Na- 
ture, which  is  that  of  GOD. 

2C.  Man  cannot  poffibly  commit  any  aa  that  is  not  more  or 
kfs  conducive  to  the  general  and  ultimate  good  ;  lie,  though  it 
is  forbidden  him,  by  wantonly  killing  an  innocent  creature,  re- 
moves it  to  a  higher  ftate  of  exiftence,  and  confequently  bene- 
fits it;  on  a  fimilar  plan  has  GOD  infallibly  fecured  much 
more  than  an  nmple  recompence  for  all  the  wrongs  that  any 
being  may  fuffer  from  another. 

21.  Fortitude  is  the  greateft  and  firft  of  all  virtues :  without  it 
no  other  virue  can  be  pra«51ifcd  j  what  we  ilo  from  the  excite- 
ments of  jileafure  and  felf-gratifkation  is  not,  or  but  a  very  in- 
ferior kind  of,  V'ntut.  We  can  n;ver  unequivocally  evince  our 
love  of  V. -rt^e,  J»flicet  Bcnrvnlcnct,  or  any  thing  elfp,  but  by  fuf- 
fering  willingly  for  its  fake.  Without  firtituJt  we  (brink 
from  all  that  is  good  and  laudable,  if  with  it  any,  even  the  leaft, 
degree  of  fuff-iing  is  connected.  The  commifiion  of  all  VUe 
proceeds  from  the  ff-ar  of  pracYifmg  its  oppofite  V'.rtue, 

2i.  Pride  is  tVe  utmoft  degree  of  human  depravity  ;  it  fupplics 
the  motive  for  perpetrating  every  kind  of  wickednefs,  it  aims 
at  Superiority  and  Power,  which  none  but  GOD  is,  of  riglt,  en- 
titled to.  Man  may  confer  conditionally,  ?.nd  for  the  general 
good,  a  well  retrained  and  limited  power  on  fuperior  merit  ; 
but  none  are  entitled  to  ufurp  it.  Stlf- created  fuperiority,  an<l 
power  over  otheis,  is  a  dethroning  of  the  ALMIGHTY  :s  far  as 
man  can  doit.  PRIDE  is  the  deftroyer  (CYTHRAUL)  of  the 
works  of  the  CREATOR,  the  fubveiter  of  all  older,  forces  itfelf 
obtrufivdv  into  a  ftation  that  was  never  allotted  to  it.  All  men 
arc  equal  in  the  CR  E  A  TOR'S  patsrnality,  as  his  children  :  and  to 
fuperior  worth  aiul  virtue  he  hr.s  fetured  infallibly  the  approba- 
tion 
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lion  of  the  truly  Good  and  Wif»,  who  will  ever  voluntarily  exalt 
it  to  its  merited  height  if  not  fi  uftrated  by  the  PROUD,  v,  ho  al- 
ways and  often  with  temporary  fucce  s,  aim  at  ufurping  what 
is  only  due  to  tranfcendent  Virtues  and  beneficent  Abilities  :  PR  id 
cads  down  into  the  hweft  pint  of  exigence. 

23.  The  foul  is  an  inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  mod 
refined  mattt-r,  is  neceffarily  endued  with  life,  and  never  dies; 
but  at  the  diifolution  of  one  body  it  pafles  into  another  higher  or 
lower  in  the  fcale  of  exigence,  where  it  expands  itfelf  into  tlut 
form  and  corporiety  which  its  acquired  propenfities  neceff.trily 
give  it,  or  of  that  animal  (with  whofe  brdy  it  becomes  clothed) 
wherein  only  fuch  propenfities  can  poffibly  refide  naturally. — 7?y 
the  way,  let  us  aji  -what  modern  Pkikfophen,  or  rather  ;4nti-pbilofipberit 
mean  by  unembcdied  and  immaterial  beings  orfpirits,  exijling  cither  in  L,;p- 
f'nffs  or  mijery  ?  if  any  thing  can  be  underjlwd  i/lMMATERIALIT* 
it  nwjl  be  NONENTITY  ;   mere  NOTHING  ;   unlcfs  <we  conceive  it  !» 
te  the  DETTY,  ivbo  is  infinite,  tvlick  immateriality  alfo  is,  and 
tannot  be  di-vicUd,  or  limited,     tfe  cannot  fj/lbly  conceive  tny  idc.i  of 
•  FINITE  INTELLIGENT  Being,  ivi flout  annexing  to  it [t.methir.g 
(bfw everfubtilt  and  refined)  like  materiality, 

24.  LIB  EttTY  once  obtained  will  never  be  loft ;  it  confifis  in  a 
perfe6l  knowledge  of  the  caufes  of  Evil  in  every  mode  of  ex- 
iftence,  and  of  all  the  operative  principles  of  NATURE.     Per- 
manently perfect  LIBERTY  can  never  univerfally  take  place 
till  all  Beings  and  all  Modes  of  exiftence  are  entirely  diverted  of 
the'r  EVILS. 

25.  The  ftatc  of  HUMANITY  being  that  of  LIBERTY  is  the 
only  Sttite  of  Probation;  it  ir,  for  that  rcafon,  on  the  a<Slions  of 
this  ftate  only  that  Divine  Judgement  will  be  paffed. 

16.  The  Creation  is  ftill  in  its  Infancy :  Goo-will,  by  the  pro- 

greffive  operations  of  his  Providence,  bring  all  Beings  to  the  p>;int 

«f  LIBZRTY  (which  is  the  Human  State)  wherein  only,  even  b/ 
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GOD  himfelf,  Evil  can  be  combated  and  fubdued  ;  wherein  all 
power  begins,  exifts.  and  fubf:fts. 

27.  Evil,  and  all  its  caufe?,  ouce  perfectly  known,  which  it 
cannot  be  till  all  Beings  have  p.tiTul  through  allpoffible  Modes  of 
finite  exiftence,  will  be  for  ever  haud  and  avoided  ;  but,  being 
iit   itfelf  poffible,   it  will,  with  all  other  poflibilitief,  eternally 
exift   in  its  abflract   principles,  all    poffibilities  are  things  of 
eternity. 

28.  All  Modes  of  exiftence  which  are  neceflarily  as  numerous 
z$Divine  Conception  can  make  them,  will  for  ever  remain  in  exift- 
ence with  no  other  change  than  that  of  being  thoroughly  diverted 
of  all  their  Evih,  and  continue  eternally  as  beautiful  varieties  in 
the   Creation,   which  without  this  numerofity  of  externalities 
would  not  poflefs  perfedl  heart/. 

19.  Ail  the  various  Modes  of  exifttnce,  for  ever  externally  the 
fame,  will,  when  internally  diverted  of  all  EVILS,  be  occupied 
fucctfiue!)  by  Cehjliah,  or  thofe  that  inhabit  the  Circle  of  Felicity, 
thefe,  amongft  other  changes,  will  vary  and  delightfully 
relieve  what  would  othenvife  be  infupportabl*  in  Eternity  to  finite 
Beings.  All  thsfe  Modes  of  exiftence  will,  when  purged  of 
their  Evils,  be  equally  f  erf  eft,  equally  bappy,  tyual  in  the  general  cjH- 
n^tion,  and  equally  fullered  by  the  Creator.  Peace,  Love,  and 
ineffable  Benignity  filling  the  whole  Creation.  All  mental  and 
corporeal  afieitions  and  propenfities  of  benign  tendency  will 
remain  forever,  and  conftitute  thej  ,ys  of  the  Celejlial  exigencies. 

30.  Our  infallible  rule  of  Duty  is,  not  to  do  or  defire  any 
thing  but  what  can  e'.ernally  be  done  and  obtained  in  the  Cclfjtial 
fiatci,  wterein  no  Evil  can  exift.  The  Gwd  and  Happincft  of  one 
Being,  mvift  not  arife  from  the  Evil,  or  mifery,  of  another. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  Eartlifm,  Dmidifm,  or  the  Ancient 
Eritifh  Pbihfophy,  at  kaft  of  what  it  is  as  refined  by  CLiifiianity, 
in  which  the  Bards  adopted  nothing  that  was  averfe  to  their  ^«- 
tient  Tbedogy,  but  wliat  rather  confirmed  the  truth  of  it. 

Cbrlftianity 
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ity  at  its  early  introduction  into  'Britain  about  the  ye.-.r 
62,  found  nothing  in  Druidifm  inconfiftent  with  its  own  doclrine?, 
if  we  admit  (which,  perhaps,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  with  the 
Ciri/'ian  Bards,  we  may)  the  doctrine  of  the  Mctetnpfycbojis. 

The  Bards  or  Druids  continued  for  many  centuries  after  they 
became  Cbrifiiam,  the  Minijiers  of  Religion,  even  till,  and  proba- 
bly in  fome  places  long  after,  the  time  of  the  two  Atbanafian  and 
incipiently  Popijl  Bifhops,  Gcrmanus  and  Lupus ;  this  is  pretty  evi- 
dent from  our  oldeft  and  moft  authentic  manufcripts.  The 
Bards  have  through  all  ages  confidered  themfelves  as  a  properly 
qualified  Frirftbood  or  Miniftrators  of  Religion.  Much  more 
might  be  faid  on  this  fubjecl ;  which  neither  room  nor  propriety 
admit  of  in  this  place. 


1  SAW  yon  orb,  yon  fourop  of  light, 
Give  to  this  world  its  new-born  ray, 
When  firft  arofe  in  fulgence  bright, 

The  glories  of  primeval  day  ; 
The  Musi  then  own'd  me,  with  a  fmile, 
Proclaim'd  me  BARD  OF  BRITAIN'S  ISI.K; 
I  join'd  her  chorus,  that  around 
Bade  HBAV'N'S  eternal  dome  refound  ; 

K  6  Warm 
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Warm  through  my  foul  her  thrilling  tranfport  ran, 
From  FATE  releas'd,  no  more  to  creep 
A  groveling  worm,  or,  in  the  deep, 
To  dread  the  billow's  angry  fwell, 
Or  wing  the  fkies,  or  through  the  defartyell; 

Of  LIBERTY  poflefs'd,  I  felt  myfelf  a  MAN, 


How  fair  was  NATURE'S  early  morn  ! 

How  fweetly  blooai'd  her  vernal  day  ! 
I  then,  on  FANCY'S  pinion  borne, 

Trac'd  laughing  PLEASURE'S  devious  way  : 
Lur'd  by  thy  glare,  infidious  PR  i  DU, 
From  REASON'S  paths  I  wander'd  wide; 
TRUTH,  from  fupernal  realms  above, 
Call'd,  unobey'd,  in  lays  of  love  ; 
Pow'r's  hell-born  wifh  had  now  my  foul  poflefs'd  : 
Whilu,  fearlefs  of  an  anger'd  GOD, 
I  brandiih'd  high  the  TYRANT'S  rod, 

Gave 
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Gave  WAR'S  fierce  hand  my  whetted  fleel, 
What  millions  bled  beneath  my  trampling  heel ! 
Drench'd  was  each  thought  in  HELL  that  fill'd  my 
venom'd  breaft. 

3* 
How  felt  this  world  my  flaught'ring  hand ! 

How  ftream'd  the  blood  from  pole  to  pole  ! 
It  cali'd  on  HEAV'N  !  whofe  high  command 

Spurn'd  from  its  light  my  reptile  foul, 
To  crawl  a  Serpent^  and  to  roar 
A  Tiger  ou  the  Libyan  fliore ! 
I  felt  the  fcourge  of  wrath  profound, 
When  raving  in  the  mad.lerfd  HtunJ, 
For  painful  MEMORY  was  living  it  ill : 

Oh  !  racking  CONSCIENCE!  'twas  thy  fling! 
'Twas  known  to  thee  when  erft  a  King^ 
How  far  beyond  what  tongue  can  tell, 
I  fewel'd  high  the  fulphur'd  flames  of  HELL  ; 
And,  on  a  Rebel's  throne,  fcoff'd  at  th'  ALMIGHTY'S 
will. 

4.  Yet, 
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4« 

Yet,  pi ty'd  flill  by  LOVE  UIVINF, 

Through  flow  gradations  up  I  came; 
Endu'd  with  paffions  more  benign, 

1  cropp'd  the  meads  a  Lamlkin  tame  ; 
Then,  penitent  in  yonder  vale, 
I  mourn'd,  a  timid  Nightingale  ; 
The  tallon'd  Hcnuk  aflail'd  my  bow'r, 
He  now  pofiefs'd  my  Regal  Pow'r ; 
Who  can  thy  depth,  ETERNAL  MERCY,  fcan  ? 
From  death  on  wings  of  Rapture  borne, 
I  foar'd  a  Lark,  and  hymn'd  the  morn  ; 
The  Sportfman  heard  my  joyful  found  j 
His  brutal  fhaft  foon  brought  me  to  the  ground  j 
To  nobler  life  reflor'd,  I  breath'd,  once  more,  a 
MAN. 

5» 

Where  flill  the  the  BarJicfong  remains, 
I  ftrove  to  combat  baneful  STRIFE  ; 

A  Druid, 
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A  Druid,  on  Silurian  plains, 

I  walk'd  the  thorny  roads  of  life ; 
How  often  there  has  ENVY'S  dart 
Pierc'd,  forely  pierc'd,  my  fiander'd  heart ! 
And  wanton  CRUELTY  was  there, 
She  ftruck  me  with  her  poifon'd  fpear  j 
Snarl'd  fierce  her  dogs  at  SPITE'S  infernal  door: 
Yet,  arm'd  with  fuft 'ring  fortitude, 
J,  dauutlefs,  bore  their  onfet  rude, 
And,  penitenf  for  ancient  pride, 
I  life  refign'd,  a  willing  victim  dy'd  j 
Eternal  JUSTICE  claim'd,  and  I  cotild  give  no  more. 

6. 
Reviv'd  in  yon  fupernal  clime, 

The  joys  of  TRIUMPH  tun'd  my  fong; 
And,  BRITAIN'S  BARD  *,  with  Ode  iublime, 
I  join'd  the  bright  angelic  throng  ; 

*  Britain's  Bard."]  i.e.  Now  finally  reftorej  to  his  tiue  charac- 
ter and  ultimate  flation,  as  originally  deftined  by  the  CREATOR. 

Lov'd 
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Lov'd  BRITAIN;  then  thy  Bardic  laws  * 
We  f-am'd,  whilll  HEAV'N,  with  loud  applaufe, 
Approv'd  the  code,  confirm'd  for  thee, 
What  breath'd  the  foul  of  LIBERTY, 

Warm  VIRTUE'S  ardors  t,  and  fcraphic  PEACF, 
Decreed  the  guai  dians  of  thy  weal, 
And  ftamp'd  with  TRUTH'S  eternal  feal, 
Though  now  by  Tyrants  here  fupprefs'd, 
They  govern  fliil  ihofe  manfions  of  the  BLESS'D  : 

Songs  of  CELESTIAL  REALMS  !  their  glories  never 
ceafe. 

7- 

Dear  to  my  foul's  expanding  pow'rs 
Were  thofe  unfading  lawns  above  ; 

*  Bardic  laws—  We  framed,  csfc.]-  The  Ancient  Bardic  Infli- 
tution  is  founded  on  Theocratic  principle0,  and  the  idea  of  Divine 
communications* 

•f-  Virtue's  ardtrs,  &c.J  Nothing  can  be  more  rigid,  pure,  and 
at  the  fame  time  more  fublime,  than  the  old  Bardit  Morality. 

Whilfr, 
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Whilft,  in  their  amaranthine  bowr's, 

I  ilruck  the  thrilling  lyre  of  LOVE  ; 
Yet,  for  my  BRITAIN'S  honour'd  Ifle, 
1  left  thofc  blifsful  fcenes  awhile, 
To  tune  along  my  Native  Jbore, 
The  ilrain  fublime  of  Bardic  lore : 
Come,  LIBERTY  !  with  all  thy  fons  attend! 
We  '11  raife  to  thee  the  manly  verfe ; 
The  deeds  infpir'd  by  thee  rehearfe  j 
Whilft,  rous'd  on  GALLIA'S  injur'd  plain, 
Stern  legions  feel  thy  flame  in  ev'ry  vein  ; 
Thee,  GODDESS,  thee  we  hail!  the  world's  eternal 
friend. 

8. 
Join  here  thy  Bards,  with  mournful  note, 

They  weep  for  AFRIC'S  injur'd  race  ; 
Long  has  thy  MUSE  in  worlds  remote, 

Sang  loud  of  BRITAIN'S  foul  difgrace  ; 
Thy  MUSE  can  fee  where  PITY  waits, 
In  tears,  at  HEAV'NS  wide-op'ning  gates; 

At 
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At  MERCY'S  throne  thofe  tears  prevailr 
Almighty  JUSTICE  hears  the  tale; 
Indignant  hears !  bids  venging  thunders  roll ! 
The  flaming  bolt  is  held  on  high, 
See!  BRITAIN,  feel  with  REASON'S  eye! 
'Tis  levell'd  at  thy  flinty  bread  ! 
Oh !  hear,  in  chains,  yon  captiv'd  foul  diflrefs'd  f 
His  groans,  that  call  to  thee,  refound  from  pole  to 
pole. 


Whilft  vengeance,  from  th*  ALMIGHTY'S  hand", 

Falls,  wrathful,  on  yon  TYRANT'S  head 
That  deals  in  blood  j  whilft  o'er  the  land 

Its  horrors  deep  are  widely  fpread ; 
See  where  defcend  Celeftial  throngs ! 
They  chaunt  for  thee,  triumphant  fong*, 
Great  WILBER FORCE  !  for  thee  they  bring 
Yon  chariot  of  th'  ETERNAL  KING  ! 

HEAV'N 
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HEAV'K  feels  new  raptures  at  thy  blefs'd  afcent ! 

Whilft  AFRIC,  faithful  to  thy  fame, 

Reveres,  adores,  thy  fainted  name ; 

And  thou  (halt  fmile  from  native  Jkies 

On  foft  HUMANITY'S  far  fearching  eyes, 

Roufe  up  her  ardent  foul,  and  aid  her  warm  intent. 

10. 

By  g na/bing fiends  no  more  purfu'd, 

LOVE  fhall  thy  fervent  thoughts  employ  j 
Through  life  eternally  renew'd, 

Through  blefs'd  viciffitudes  of  joy  ; 
Born  to  new  fcenes  of  pure  delight, 
New  glories  buriling  on  thy  fight ; 
'Tis  thine  with  extacy  to  range 
Where  HEAV'N  prefents  th*  eternal  change-; 
Where  perfect  blifs  no  chilling  languor  knows : 
Thus,  in  Celejlial Man/ions  dwell 
Thofe  that  in  VIRTUE  dar'd  excel ; 

There 
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There  WISDOM'S  humble  fons  rejoice  j 
There  meek  BENEVOLENCE  exalts  her  voice; 
And  TRUTH'S  illumin'd  foul  with  warmth  immortal 
glows. 

u. 

New  time  appears !  thou  glorious  WEST  * ! 

How  hails  the  world  thy  riling  Sun  ! 
O!  TRUTH,  in  rays  of  glory  drefs't!, 

Thy  deathlefs  reign  is  now  begun  ; 
Thy  golden  days  of  old  renown 
Return  again — vile  Error  flown- 
Hides,  madden'd,  in  his  native  HELL  ; 
How  loudly  roar'd  his  parting  yell, 

*  Glorious  Hreft.~\  America,  where  firfl  fmce  the  world  l>egan, 
appears  of,  apparently,  Htanan  Injlitution,  a  government  founded 
on  the  true  principles  of  Liberty,  Jujlice,  and  the  Rights  af  Hu- 
manity. "  Video  Solcm  vientcm  in  Occittente,"  faid,  prophetically, 
an  aucient  Sage. 

A» 
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As  to  th*  Infernal  Deep  he  flculk'd  away, 
PEACE  in  her  azure  veft  *  appears, 
Wipes  from  all  eyes  the  ftreaming  tears ; 
At  her  approach  thejientts  of  War 
Fall,  raving,  from  the  Tyrant's  bloody  car ; 
And  lham'd  AMBITION  hides  far  from  the  blaze  of 
day.    . 

12. 

MADOCI  AN  plains  f  !  O  !  let  me  (Ing 
The  tenants  of  your  happy  fliades ; 

Meek  PEACE  that  bids  her  carols  ring 

Through  vocal  groves  and  echoing  glades ; 

* 

*  Peace  in  her  axure  vcJJ.~]  Alluding  to  the  unicoloured  robe 
of  fky-blue  which  the  Bard  of  the  Primitive  Order  wore,  as 
Herald  ef Peace :  in  this  he  could  pafs  unmolefted  from  one  hoftile 
country,  or  party,  to  another ;  his  perfon  was  held  facred. — Se* 
the  note  on  p.  3. 

f  MaJtcian  flaim."]  Alluding  to  the  difcovery  of  Amtric*,  by 
Madic,  a  Wcljh  Prince,  in  the  izth  century.— Sec  the  note  on 
p.  64. 

*  Bold 
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Bold  VIRTUE  that  in  ruftic  weeds 
Her  fickle  bears,  or  lambkm  feeds ; 
SIMPLICITY  with  infant  mein 
That  gambols,  graceful,  on  the  green  ; 

Walks  with  maternal  NATURE  hand  in  hand  j 
I  long  to  climb  your  ancient  hills, 
To  rove  befide  your  purling  rills, 
With  BRITAIN'S  Mufej  and  to  rehearfe 
Thofc  peerlefs  glories  in  immortal  verfe, 

Won  by  th'  unrivaU'd  names  that  blefs'd  your  fa- 
vour'd  Land. 

*3- 

Now  glancing  o'er  the  rolls  of  HEAV';*, 
I  fee,  with  tranfport  fee,  the  day, 

When,  from  this  world,  OPPRESSION  driv'n 
With  gnalhing  fangs  flies  far  away, 

Long-banifli'd  VIRTUE  now  returns  j 

BENEVOLENCE,  thy  fervor  burns ; 

PEACE,  dove-ey'd  PEACE,  with  funny  fmile, 

High  lifts  her  wand  in  BRITAIN'S  Iflc ; 

HELL'S 
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HELL'S  horrid  gorge  receives  the  Defpot  PRIDE; 
The  Bardic  Jong  fliall  now  refound, 
Trill  through  thefe  templed  bills  *  around, 
Come !  Sons  of  TRUTH  !  your  paths  are  clear, 
In  robes  of  light  f,  in  heav'nly  forms  appear, 
For  JUSTICE  wears  her  crown,  reigns  now  th*  eter- 
nal guide. 

14. 
I  that  (hall  foon  return  with  joy 

To  known  abodes  of  blifs  above; 
Here  the  fweet  Britijb  Mufe  employ 
To  teach  th'  angelic  laws  of  LOVE  ; 

"  *  Tern  fled  bills.']  The  Bardic  Circle,  or  Druidic  Tempi* ,  as 
fome  call  it,  wherein  the  Bards  meet,  is  formed  cf  ftones  called 
meiai gwynion  (white  ftones),  or  mtini  crair  (ftones  of  tcftimony), 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  the  ntacn  gorfedd  (prefidial  Hone)  ;  by  all 
t>ut  the  Sards  called  an  sfltar. 

f  Roles  of  light. ~\  The  Bards  oHhe  Druidic  Order  wore  uni- 
coloured  robes  of  while,  emblematic  of  Truth,  which  was,  figu- 
ratively, faid  to  be  of  the  colour  of  light,  or  the  Sun  :  and  uni- 
coloured,  or  in  every  thing,  time,  and  place,  one  and  the  fame 

thing. 

Soon 
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Soon  (hall  I  quit  this  earthly  gloom, 
And  on  my  grave  the  daify  bloom ; 
Ye  Eardsy  remember  what  my  verfe 
Dar'd  here  of  dauntlefs  TRUTH  rehearfe, 

TRUTH  learn'd  in  HEAV'N. — But  now  the  fetting 

Sun* 

Calls  vveary'd  man  to  foft  repofe ; 
Calm  Night  has  tranquil  joys  for  thofc 
That,  rul'd  by  WISDOM'S  facredlavvs, 
Hear  CONSCIENCE  carol  in  her  own  applaufe— 

Retires  our  Holy  Day  f,  the  wonted  fong  is  done. 

Du-w  a  pbob  Daioni. 
I.  e. — God,  and  all  that  is  good. 

*  Setting  Sun."]  The  Bardic  meetings  cannot  be  holden  but  i» 
a  confpicuous  place,  whilft  the  Sun  is  above  the  horizon.— See 
the  note  on  p.  39. 

f  Our  HOLY  DAY.]  The  Solftices  and  Equinoxes  are  Hi'y 
crfolemn  BARDIC  DAYS,  whereon  the  four  Grand  meetings  of 
tlw  year  are  holden.— See  the  note  in  p.  160. 

A  N 


ACCOUNT  OF,  AND  EXTRACTS  FROM, 


THE 


WELSH-BARDIC   TRIADES. 


A  MA  N  unacquainted  with  the  original  occafion, 
and,  at  one  time,  utility t  of  the  ancient  mode  amongft 
the  Vv-elfli  of  writing  in  Triads,  would  pronounced 
very  quaint,  afFetted,  and  circumfcribed  ;  crampin* 
genius  and  hampering  it  with  needlefs  chains.  Say! 
a  writer  in  a  late  periodical  publication  *,  "  It  is  fin- 
gular  that  the  Weljb  and  Irijb  Antiquaries  fhould 
continue  fuch  a  lax  mode  of  writing;"  and  in  ano- 
ther place  he  calls  the  Triads  «  a  weak  production." 
What  the  Irijb  do  I  know  not,  but  the  Weljb  of  the 
prefent  day  never  write  in  TriaJcs,  nor  have  they 
done  fo  thefe  eight  or  ten  centuries,  as  far  as  I  can 
find,  except  in  works  of  wit  and  humour,  in  the 

*  Critical  Review,  oa.  i?9z.  , 


lufus  fcribendi :  he  mews  but  little  judgement  in  cal- 
ling it  a  lax  mode  of  writing  ;  for,  too  great  clofenefs, 
brevity,  and  compreffion,  are  its  great  defers.  He 
calls  it  a  weak  produtfion ;  we  will  examine  this  a 
little — the  fir  ft  of  the  Tr  lades  that  he  was  then  cen- 
furing  is  as  follows : 

The  three  primary  and  Indifpenfable  reqitifites  of 
POETIC  GENIUS  are,  an  EYE  THAT  CAN  SEE  NA- 
TURE, a  HEART  THAT  CAN  FEEL  NATURE,  and 
«,  RESOLUTION  THAT  DARES  FOLLOW  NATURE. 
This,  I  will  venture  to  fay,  is  the  beft^  the  molt 
juft  and  plilofopjiical)  definition  of  Genius  that   was 
ever  given  by  any  writer  in  any  language  ;  that  of 
Dr.  JOHNSON  *  has  been  faid  to  be  the  beft  in  the 
Englifh  language — the  befl  extant,  fay  fome,  in  any 
tongue  whatever.   It  is  this  :  "  'True  Genius  is  a  mind 
of  large  general  pwuers,  accidentally  determined  to  fome 
particular  direction?'     O  JOHNSON,  hide   thy   dimi- 
nifhed  head !  and  thou,  Critical  Reviewer  (ant  Pinker- 
ton,  out  Dialolus),  in  calling  this  a  weak  produ&ion, 
what  a  vizzk-vermicule  doeft  thou  appear !  thou  haft 
(evinced  by  thy  rhymes  and  profe  profeffed)  neither 
Eyes  that  can  fee,  nor  a  Heart  that  can  feel  Nature. 

The  Triades  that  are  here  lele&ed  are  from  a  Ma- 
nufcript  collection,  by  Llyivelyn  Sion,  a  Bard  of  Gla- 
morgan, about  the  year  1560.  Of  this  Manufcript  I 
have  a  tranfcript ;  the  original  is  in  the  poffeffion  of 


Life  of  Cowley. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Richard  Bradford*  ^  of  Bett<wst  near  Bridgendt 
in  Glamorgan.  This  collection  was  made  from  va- 
rious manufcripts  of  confiderab'e,  and  fome  of  very 
great  antiquity— thefe,  and  their  authors,  are  men. 
tioned,  and  moft  or  all  of  them  Hill  extant. 

The  Bards  and  DruMs  (both  one  and   the  fame 
people)  of  Ancient  Britain,  had,  before  letters  were 
known,  reduced  the^m  of  Memory  and  oral  tradition. 
into  a  \ve\\fiftemxtifed fcie>ice.     Song  was  one  of  their 
methods  of  giving  permanency  or  fixation  to  orality: 
fongs  fkilftilly  compofed  on  interefting  fubjefts,  were 
learned   with  avidity,   they  foon  became  popular, 
they  could  be  tranfmitted  without  the  aid  of  letters 
from  one  perfon,  time,  or  place,  to  another,  though 
ever  fo  remote.  Long  details  and  diffufe  declamations 
could  never  be  learned  oraJly  with  any  tolerable  degree 
of  eafe,  nor  could  they  be  retained  in-the  memory;  or, 
were  it  poffible,  and  fadl,  in  a  very  few  extraordinary 
inihnces,  it  could  never  be  fo  generally,  or  fufficiently 
frequent,  as  to  be  of  any  material  ufe  to  mankind ;  for 
this  reafon,  in.addition  to  Song,  the  Bank  invented 
a  variety  of  apbcriji^alforms,  on  fixed,  regular,  and 
unalterable,  principles,  that  were  obvious  to  the  un- 
derftanding,  eafily  learned  and  remembered,  it  was 
neccflary  that  thefe  fiiould  not  be  capable  of  affuming 
any  other  form,  or  materially  different  mode  of  ver- 

*  Son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bradford,  who,  for  (kill  in  Aa- 
cie«  Britifh  Eardifm,  left  not  his  equal  behind. 
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bality,  than  that  in  which  they  were  originally  deli- 
vered. Aphorifms  conftru&ed  on  fuch  fixed  prin- 
ciples could  be  learned  with  eafe,  and  with  eafe  re- 
tained by  the  memory;  they  wquld,  with  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  facility  as  Song,  become  -widely 
dijfufed  ever  a  large  extent  of  Place  and  Time  :  in  Songs 
and  in  Aphorifms  of  this  defcription  were  the  Theolo- 
gical, Ethical,  and  Scientifical,  Maxims  of  the  Ancient 
Bards  of  Britain  delivered,  and  theie  were  ealily 
retained  by  the  public  memory. 

The  term  Bard,  in  its  original  Cimbric  acceptation, 
fignifies  Prieft ;  but,  when  letters  were  not  known, 
Song  having  been  found  the  beft,  mod  pleafing,  and 
for  that  reafon  the  moft  effectual,  means  of  fixing 
permanently  the  Oralities  of  Religion  and  ufefuly?z>«r£, 
it  became  as  indifpenfably  neceflary  for  a  Priejito  be  a 
Poet  as  it  is  in  thefe  times  for  him  to  be  able  to  read 
and  write  ;  hence  Bard  and  Poet  came  in  length  of 
time  to  be  fynonymous  terms. 

Moderns  underfland  nothing  by  the  word  Tradition 
but  the  'wildly  confufid  popular  /lory  of  we  know  not 
what;  Old  wives  tales  ;  fomething  as  widely  different 
from  Bardic  Tradition  as  the  Eajl  is  from  the  Weft ; 
and,  of  courfe,  whether  they  cenfure,  or,  in  part, 
admit  what  they  call  tradition^  they  only  talk  nonfenfe, 
and  jabber  they  know  not  what. 

The  Didaflic  Songs  and  Aphorifms  of  the  Bards  were 
always  laid  before  their  Grand  Meetings,  Conventions^ 
or  Curialities,  of  the  Soviets  and  Equinoxes ;  there 

they 


they  were  difcufled  with  the  moil  feminizing  feve- 
rity,  if  admitted  at  the  fir  ft  they  were  re-coniidered 
at  the  fecond  meeting;  if  then  approved  of,they  were 
referred  to  the  third  meeting;  and,  being  approved 
of  by  that,  they  were  ratified  or  confirmed ;  other- 
wife  they  were  referred  to  the  Triennial  Supreme  Con- 
vention for  ultimate  consideration,  where  nil  that 
had  been  confirmed  at  the  Provincial  Conventions 
were  alfo  recited,  and  the  difciples,  that  there  atten- 
ded from  every  Province,  enjoined  to  learn  them,  that 
thereby  they  might  be  as  widely  diflfiried  as  poffible; 
thele  were  recited  for  ever  at'terwaids,  annually  at 
lead,  at  every  Curiality,  or  Convention,  in  Bri:ain:  this 
being  the  practice,  it  was  impoiiible  faf  prtvcrftM  and 
interpolation  to  take  place,  every  thing  of  this  kind 
would  be  foon  detected  and  rejected ;  all  the  Bardic 
Traditions  were  thus  to  be  for  ever  recited  annually  at 
one  or  other  of  the  four  Grand  Meetings  of  the  year  : 
being  thus  guarded  in  every  Province,  it  was  impoffi- 
ble  for  them  to  deviate  materially  from  Truth.  This 
luell-guarded  Tradition  was  a  better  Guardian  of  Truth 
than  letters  have  ever  been,  efpecially  before  the  art 
Printing  was  difcovered :  we  confide  in  letters  that 
ftulk  in  dens  and  dark  corners;  we  know  not  whence 
they  come  into  light,  we  often  know  not  how  they 
came  into  exigence.  If  a  manufcript  has  a  little  of  the 
mould  of  age  on  it,  we  admit  blindly  more  of  what 
it  fays  as  truth  than  becomes  a  wife  man.  Letters  can 
tranfmit  lies  to  pofterity  through  a  long,  dark,and  un- 
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known,  as  it  were,  fubterraneous  pafftge :  Bardic  Tra- 
f/.;//ca  walks  in  open  day  and  beaten  tracks,  expofes  itfelf 
to  the  eye  of  IhJit ,  as  its  own  language  emphatically  has 
it.  Macfhe>fon,  Chatter! on,  Pi/i':er/on*,  and  other?, could 
never  have  f ported  with  Bardic  Tradition  as  they  have 
done  with  Letters.  Nothing  can  more  evince  the  fi- 
delity of  Bardic  Tradition  than  that  the  Romance  of 
Geojf>y  of  Monmoutb  is  never  once  noticed  in  any  Bar- 
dic Poem  or  Aphorifm>  and  of  each  there  are  extant 
in  ancient  mamifcripts  perhaps  a  thoufnnd  ;  it  is  fo 
late  as  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  latter  end  or" 
it,  before  any  thing  of  the  Sforj  of  Brutus  appears  in 
the  writings  of  any  WelJIi  Poet,  and  ovcry  Poet  \v,,s 
not  a  Bard.  The  Bards  never  mention,  or  in  the 
lead  allude  to,  the  Trojan  origin  of  the  Britons,  what- 
ever fome  may  <villainoujly  afiei  t.  They  always  re- 
pn_fent  the  Cymmry  (Cirnbri)  as  the  Indigenes  of  Eri- 
ta:a,  and  never  give  any  farther  account  of  their 
origin.  TA LIES  IN,  by  Llin  Droea,  (Trojan  Race ^) 
means  the  Romans,  then  in  this  iilandj  not  \^K  Ancient 
Jtrihns. 

Song,  or  poefy,  was  in  the  hand?  of  Bardic  Tradi- 
tion,  and  well  guarded  by  it  homfalfelood  and_/5V?/eH, 
which  the  Bards  would  by  no  means  admit  or  autho- 
rize in  the  leait  j  and  the  public  would  never  coun- 


*  See  his  Confcffional,  as  he  calls  it,  in  the  lift  of  Scotifi  Potts, 
prefixed  to  his  firft  volume  of  Ancient  Sntijh  Poems,  p.  cxxxi. 
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renance  what  their  much -eft cemed  Bards  rejected.  If 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  the  propagation  of  falfehood  ia 
Verfe.  Long  narrations  and  declamations  in  profe 
were  unmanageable  things  for  Tradition,  they  could 
not  with  eaie  come  under  its  cognizance  j  of  courfe  it 
was  more  open  than  poefy  to  fiftion  :  here  letters 
were  able  to  bailie  the  truth  of  Oral  Fidelity,  Art  tri- 
umphed over  Nature  :  hence  it  is  that  all  the  Weljb 
fabulous  writings,  as  Geoffrey's  Hifory,  Romances, 
Uroris  of  Popijh  fuperftition,  &c.  are  in  profs,  nothing 
of  the  kind  appears  in  verfe  till  about  the  clofe  cf  the 
fourteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centurie?, 
when  we  meet  with  incidental  mention  and  allufions 
to  the  Trojan  fabJet  and  the  achievements  of  pafal 
priejlcraft.  About  a  century  before  this,  Edward  the 
Bardicide,  furnamed  Long/banks,  had  caufedmanyof 
the  Bards  to  be  maflacred,  and  all  were  fev:rely  re- 
Jiriftedin  the  exercife  of  their  ancienj  function.  They  were 
Sons  of  Truth  and  Liberty,  and  of  courfe  ofFenfue  to 
that  age  of  tyranny  and  fuperjli;ion ;  but  the  Weljh 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  be  exterminated.  Soir.e 
of  them  ccntinued  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and 
even  to  this  day.  Whatever  of  fable  and  fuperftition 
may  be  found  in  the  Weljb  poetical  mamifcripts  of  the 
fifteenth  m&fixteentb  centuiies  muft  not  be  a;tributed 
to  Kardifm  ;  for,  about  this  time,  the  Monks  re- 
tained in  thtir  ,m<,najleries  many  Potts,  [not  Bards  ] 
that  were  ready  and  willing  enough. to  do  the  work  of 
tbeir  mafttrs;  and  they  did  it.  vt- ._  4 
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The  W~elfl>  Bards  and  their  countrymen  were  fo 
partial  to  thefcience  of  tradition,  that  it  was  retained 
long  after  letters  became  generally  known,  it  was  by 
means  of  it  thnt  the  Primitive  Cbriftianity  of  Britain 
came  (hand  in  hand  with  Bardlfm)  down  to  the  pre- 
fent  day  through  a  long  and -very  dark  night  of  error 
and  Gothic  barlajityt  through  the  flames  of  papal  per- 
featiion-,  on  this  account  the  ancient  Weljh  Bards, 
though  they  have  not  yet  obtained  it,  are  entitled  to 
as  noble  a  triumphal  arch  as  that  which  has  long  ago 
been  creeled  for  the  Waldenfes.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  Patriarchs  had  fomething  like  the 
Bardic  Science  of  Oral  Tradition,  and  that  we  owe  to 
it  the  accounts  of  the  Creation,  of  the  Deluge,  the 
Book  of  jo>>,  &c.  and  had  we  fbll,  even  in  this  lite- 
rary age  of  the  world,  a  fet  of  men  thus  fet  apart, 
and  fupported  by  the  Community,  to  itjilruct  the 
multitude  (always  ve,ry  ignorant  in  ipite  of  our  boafted 
books)  on  the  principle  of  Bardic  Tradition,  it  would 
be  in  many  cafes  ufeful,  and  no  lefs  fo  as  a  counter- 
part to,  and  a  watchful  eye  over,  Letters,  that,  un- 
looked  after,  commit  daily  the  mofl  enormous  rafca- 
lities :  fuch  an  inftitution  alfo  amongft  poor  unlet- 
tered Heathens  would  have  a  better  and  more  imme- 
diate etfccl:  than  a  premature  attempt  to  literate  them. 
Why  mad  we  not  indulge  all  the  fuggeftions  of  Be- 
nevolence? why  not  endeavour  to  turn  every  thing  to 
the  good  of  our  poor  fellow  Mortals  ?  this  kind  of 
Tradition  is  the  tnofl  ancient,  the  mojl  natural,  and 
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when  duly  confidered,  and  its  principles  well  un- 
derllood,  will  appear  evidently  the  moft  effeflual, 
method  of  propagating  Knowledge  and  Truth; 
my  fuggeftions  are  highly  countenanced  by  the 
example  and  .praftice  of  him  tufa  fpake  as  never 
man  did,  whofe  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  fet%phorifins 
very  much  like  thofe  of  the  Bards  of  Britain,  and 
who  wrote  no  book,  but  trufted  all  his  divine  maxims 
to  the  care  of  Orality,  where  for  many  years  they  re- 
mained before  they  were  committed  to  writing,  and 
ever  fince  we  have  had  woful  reafons  to  lament  that 
fomething  like  fdentific  tradition  *  had  not  kept  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  fcoundrel  Scribblecraft,  that 
journeyman-thief  tot  Priejtcraft. 

Of  all  the  Aphoriftical  forms,  ufed  by  the  San/s, 
the  TRIAD  is  the  moft  common  •  it  is  fliort  and  fim- 
ple  ;  it  is  conftrucled  on  fixed  and  unalterable  prin- 
ciples ;  the  relations,  refemblances,  and  connexions, 
of  its  parts  to  and  with  each  other,  and  an  objeaor 
idea  wherein  all  are  centered,  render  it  the  moft 
uleful  of  any. 

There  are  fome,  and  who  can  they  be  \>\\\.ftcfule~ 
mical  Prdants,  who  {train  every  nerve  to  find  fome- 
thing  in  the  ancient  Wdjb  literature  to  put  in  compe- 
tition with  the  famed  productions  of  Grfeee  and  .&**.• 


*  The  pretendeJ  tradition  of  Roman  churchilm,  not  being 
founded  on  fuch  principles,  can  claim  no  credit. 
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.they  will  not  be  fuccefsful  in  this,  excepting  fome  of 
our  ancient  Odes  and  Pajlorals.  Thefe  men,  feeking 
for  what  cannot  be  found,  neglect,  as  unworthy  t-i 
their  notice,  what  ue  have  of  Ancient  IPlfdom  fo  ori- 
ginally and  'very  jingularly  car  o*wn,  that  there  is  no 
place  where  it  could  poflibly  be  borrowed  from.  Our 
Ethics  have  a  beautiful  fublimi;y,  our  Poetical  criti- 
cifm  is  equal  to  that  of  any  language,  our  fyftetn  of 
verjification  is  Juperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind, 
perhaps,  in  the  World;  it  is  reduced  to  twenty- 
four  elementary  daffes,  and  there  is  not  in  any  lan- 
guage, ancient  or  modern,  any  ki::d  of  verfe  to  bs 
found  that  is  not  ufed  in  the  IVeljli  language,  and  that 
does  not  rank  under  one  or  the  other  of  our  twenty- 
four  primary  chiles  ;  all  the  principles,  all  th«  va- 
rieties, all  the  combinations,  of  verfe  that  exift  io- 
nature  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  thefe,  and  we 
have  in  common  ufe  many  kinds  fo  fingubrly 
different  from  what  has  ever  yet  betn  known  in 
any  part  of  ancient  or  modern  Europe,  that  no- 
conception  of  them  can  well  be  conveyed  to  one 
•unacquainted  with  the  Welfh  language;  and  amongft 
ihefe  are  fome  of  the  moft  harmonious  that  any  lan- 
guage can  be  fufceptible  of.  This  fyilem  of  verfifi- 
cation  is  no  modern  thing  ;  for,  we  have  it  inmanu> 
icripts  of  500  years  {landing  ;  it  was  completed,  and 
received  its  higheft  and  ultimate  polifh,  when  every 
other  European  language,  now  living,  was  yet  in  the 
<iai -k  womb  of  barbarity. 

After 
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After  what  I  have  faid  of  the  origin  and  occafion 
of  the  Triades,  the  candid  render  will  rather  attend 
to  the  nature  of  the  i'entiment  than  to  the  cramped 
mode  <  f  expreffing  it,  and  judge  of  their  author's 
abilities,  by  what,  with  fuch  ideas,  he  would  have 
performed  in 'the  modern  modes  of  literature,  rather 
than  what  he  was  neceffitated  to  do  we  know  not 
how  many  centuries  ago,  when  written  differtationsi 
were  not  known,  and  could  be  of  no  life. 

The  Triades  are  titled  in  Weljb,  "  Trioedd  Eeirdd 
Tnys  Prydain,"  i.  e.  ««  The  Triades  of  the  Bards  of 
the  Ifland  of  Britain :  '  they  are  clatied  under  various 
heads,  £>ilnftitutes,  Theology,  Ethics,  Poetic 
&c.  of  each  I  will  give  a  Ipecimen. 


Triocdd  Eraint  a  Defod. 

1 .  Tri  cbyute/igion  Eeirdd  gorfeddog  Tnys  Pry  Jain, 
PLENNYNDD,  ALAWN,  a  GWRON. 

2.  Amdri  aclios y gelwir y  Eeirdd, yn  FEIRDD  W&TH 
FRAINT  A  DEFOD  BEIRDD  YNYS  PRYDAIN,  yn 
gyntaf  am  mae  jn  YNYS  PRYDAINJ  cafwyd ' Earddo- 
niaeth  gyntaf,  yn  ail  am  na  chafivys  un  giuldd  araU 
rrioed  ddetifl  c\fiaivn  ar  Farddoniaeth  ;  yn  di-vdv 
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nas  gellir  cynnal  Barddoniaetb  gyfia-wn  eltJir  ym  Mraint 
Defodau  a  Llafar  Gorfedd  BE  i  ROD  YNYS  PR  YD  A  IN, 
ac  am  hynn  o  bd  luldd  bynnag  y  bont,  BEIRBD  WRTH 
FRAINT  A  DEFOD  BEIRDD  YNYS  PRYDAIN  au 
geJivir. 

3.  Tri  cbof  Be'irdd  Tnys  Prydaln,   CSf  Can',    Cof 
Llafar  Gorfedd  \  a  Ckof  Defod. 

4.  Tri  r/i)\u  Beirdd  Inys  Prydain,  Pr'ifeirdd  er  cyn 
Cred,  a  giuedi  Cred,  Beirdd  Beli  cfr  Oferfeirdd. 

5 .  Tri rbyw  Prifeirddy  fydd,  BARDDBRAINT,  neu 
BRIFARDD  PENDANT,  ivrth  Fraint  Defod,  a  Llafar 

a'ifvjyddyiu  llyzoodraethu  :  OFYDD,  lurtb 
ga'iS)  a  dicbivain  ;  a"i  fvjydd y<w  Aivenyddu  : 
a  DERWYDD,  <wrth  Biuyll,  Anfa-Tudd,  a  GorfoJ ;  a'i 
jwyddyw  Athraiioiaetbu. 

6.  Tair  Braint  Beirdd  Tnys  Prydain,  frwyddedogaetb 
lle'r  elont  ;    nas  dyccer  arf  noetb yn  eu  berbyn  ;  o  gair  eu 
fair  b<wy  ar  baiub% 

7.  7  air  diben  Barddoniaeth,   GwelUiau  moes  a  defod; 
cynnal  heddiucb  ;  a  moli  fob  daionus  a  rhagor, 

8.  Tripheth  a  luaherddir  i  Fardd^  d-wyn  anfaial;  diuyn 
enfoes  ;   a  d<wyn  arfau. 

g.  Tri  modd  addyfg  BelrM  Tynys  Prydain,  Addyfg 
Llafar^  Can,  a  Defod,  *vjrtbfraint  Gorfedd. 

10.  Tri  llaiueiiydd  Beirdd  TnysPrydain,  Lliuydd giuy- 
lodaetb,  Gwdlbad  'rrroes,  a  gorfod  Hedd-i^cb  &r  ddifrod 
*g  Anraitb. 
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I  r .  Tri  cheinmyged  Beirdd  Ynys  Pry  Jain,  gorfod  dv/g 
ar  annyfg,  gorfod  pwyll  ar  amkwylly  a  gorfod  Heddwcb 
ar  ddifrod  ag  anraltb, 

1 2 .  TV/  angeneddyl  BeirddYnys  Prydain^amlygu  g*iuir 
al  ddofparth\  cynnal  cof  maivl  am  nfo  daionus  a  rhagor} 
a  gyrru  beddivch  ar  ddifrod  ag  anraith. 

1 3.  Tri  angeiywrthun  Beirdd  Yynys  Prydain^  Cel  gan 
irfoJ  er  heddivch  a  lies  ;   Civyn  anfawl  gan  raid  Cyf- 
iaivnder,  a  noethi  Cledd  ar  ddifrod  ag  anraith. 

14.  Tri  pheth  nidoes  a  -el yn  eu  herbyn,  defod  gorfedd^ 
(an  gorfedd ;  a  Llafar  gorfedd. 

I  5.  Tri  pheth  a  ddylai  Bardd  eu  cynnal,  y  laith  Gjm- 
raeg,y  Brif-Farddoniaet/i,  a  chof  am  bobdaioitus  a  rda~ 
gor. 

1 6.  Tripbeth  nis  gettir  Bardd  hebddynt,   aicen  lortb 
'gerdd,  gwyiod  cyfrinach  Barddas,  a  chynneddfa  da. 

17.  7 air  dedJf-oehel y  jydd ar  Fardd;  gochel  diogi can 
inoi gwr  ivrtb ymgais ydyvj  ;  gochel  cymen  can  mai  giur 
•wrth  heddwc/i  ydynu  ]  a  gochel  jfolineb  can  mai  gwr 
lurth  biuyll  ydyw. 

18.  Tair  cenedl  a  lygrafant^  afu  ganthynt  ar  ddyfg  o 
Farddoniaeth  Beirdd  Inys  Prydai-n,  dr*wy  gymmyfg  ofer- 
bwyU,    ac  o    hynny    ai   cottafant  ;  y    GwYDD£LOD, 
CYMMRY  LLYDAW,  «V£LLMTTN. 


INSTITUTIONAL  TRIADLS. 

1.  The  three  firft  Inftitutional  Bards  of  Britain 
were  Plennydd,  Alawn,  and  Gwro»» 

2.  For  three  realbns  are  the  Bards  titled  Bards,  ac- 
cording to  the  rights  and  inftitutes  of  the  Bards  of  the 
IJland  of  Britain  ;  firil,  becaufe  Bardifm  originated  in 
Britain-,   fecondly,  becaufe  pure  Bardifm  was  never 
well  underftood  in  any  other  country  ;  thirdly,  be- 
caufe />ar£  Bardifm  can  never  be  prefened  and  conti- 
nued but  by  means  of  the  Inftitutes  and   f^oice-con'ven- 
tiinal  of  the  Bards  of  the  Ifland  of  Britain  ;  for  this 
reafon,  of  whatever  country  they  may  be,  they  are 
titled  Bards  i  according  to  the  Rights  and  biftitutes  of  tht 
Bards  of  the  IJland  of  Britain. 

3.  The  three  memorials  of  the  Bards  of  the  Ifland 
of  Britain,  memorial  of  Song,  memorial  of  Bardic 
Voice-conventional,  and  the  memorial  of  oftenfible 
Ufage. 

4.  Of  three  descriptions  are  the  Bards  of  the  Ifland 
of  Britain  ;  Primitive  Bards,  inftituted  before  Chrif- 
tianity,  and  fince  that,  the  Bards  of  Beti,  and  th* 
Bards  DiJJentient. 

5.  There  are  three  orders  of  the  Primitive  Bards. — 
The  Ruling  Bard,  or  Primitive  Bard  pofitive,  accord- 
ing to   the   rights,  voice,  and   ufage>  of  the   Bardic 
Conventions ,  whole  office  it  is  to  fuperintend  and  re- 
gulate ; 
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gulate  :  the  Ovate  (or  Euvate),  according  to  gtniusy 
exertion,  and  incident ;  whofe  avoca'ion  it  is  to  aft  on 
the  principles  of  inventive  genius :  and  the  DRUID*, 
according  to  the  reafon,  nature,  and  necefities,  of 
things  ;  and  his  office  is  to  inl?ruc~h 

6.  The  three  primary  privileges  of  the  Bards  of 
the  Ifiand  of  Britain,  are,  maintenance  wherever  they 
go;  that  no  naked  weapon  be  borne  in  their  prefence; 
and  their  teftimony  preferred  to  that  of  all  others. 

7.  The  three  ultimate  intentions  of  Eardifm — to 
reform  morals  andcutloms;  toiecure  peace  ;  and  to 
celebrate  the  praifes  of  all  that  is  good  and  excel- 
lent. 

8.  Three  things  are  forbidden  to  a  Bard:  immora- 
lity, to  iatirize,  and  to  bear  arms. 

9.  The  three  modes  of  inflruftion  ufed  by  the  Bards 
of  the  Ifiand  of  Britain :  the  dictates  of  the  voice- 
conventional,  offong,  and  of  uiage  conventional. 

10.  The  three  joys  of  the  Bards  of  the  Ifiand  of  Bri- 
tain: the  increafe  of  knowledge  ;   the  reformation  of 
manners  ;  and  the  triumphs  of  peace  over  the  lawlefs 
and  depredatory. 

11.  The  three  fplendid  triumphs  of  the  Bards  of 
the  Ifland  of  Britain  :  the  triumph  of  Teaming  over 
ignorance  ;  the  triumph  of  reafon  over  irrationality; 
and  the  triumph  of  peace  over  the  lawlefs  and  de* 
predatory. 

12.  The  three  congenialities  (or  attributes)  of  the 
Bards  of  the  Ifland  of  Britain  ;  to  mske  truth  ma- 
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nifeft  and  diffufe  the  knowledge  of  it ;  to  perpetuate 
the  praife  of  all  that  is  good  and  excellent ;  and  with 
-peace  to  prevail  over  the  lawlefs  and  depredatory. 

13-  The  three  necefFary,  but  reludant,  duties  of 
the  Bards  of  the  Ifland  of  Britain  :  fecrefy  for  the  Jake 
of  peace  and  public  good;  inveaive  lamentation  re- 
quired by  juftice;  and  to  unfheath  the'fword  againit 
the  lawlefs  and  depredatory. 

14.  Three  things  cannot  be  controverted:  the 
ufages,  the  fong,  and  the  voice,  of  the  Bardic  Con- 


vention, 


15.  Three  things  muft  be  preferred  by  the  Bards : 
the  Cimbric  language  ;  the  Primitive  Bardlfm  ;    and 
the  remembrance  of  ail  that  is  good  and  excellent. 

16.  Without  three  qualifications  no  one  can  be 
a  Bard  :  a  poetical  genius ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bardic  inftitutes ;  and  irreproachable  morals. 

17.  There  are  three  avoidant  injundions  on  the 
Bard  :  to  avoid  floth  as  being  the  man  of  diligence 
and  exertion  ;    to  avoid   contention  as   being    the 
man  of  peace;  and  to  avoid  folly  as  being  the  man  of 
reafon. 

1 8.  Three  nations  corrupted  what  was  taught  them 
of  the  BritifiiBardifm,  blending  with  it  heterogeneal 
principles,  by  which  means  they  loft  it ;  the  Scots 
(Irifli),  the  letaviaa  Cimbri*^  and  the  German^. 

*  The  Bretons  of  France. 

Thefe 
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Thefe  contain  moft  of  the  leading  maxims  of  the 
Britifli  Bardic  inflitution:  how  they  may  illuftrate,  cor- 
reft,  and  be  correifted  by,  what  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  have  related  of  the  BarJs  and  Druids  let  the 
learned  enquire.  Of  all  the  modern  Bardic  hiftorians, 
not  one  has  given  us  a  fingle  word  of  truth,  or 
any  thing  like  good  fenfe,  but  Mr.  W.  OWEN,  pre- 
fixed to  his  lately  publifhed  tranflation  from  the 
Weljk  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  Upward  Hen. 


Trioee/J   BarcUat*. 

1.  TV/  un  cyntefigyfydd,  ag  nis  gettir  atngen  ttag  un 
*  honynt,  Un  Duw  ;  Un  Gwirionedd  ;  ag  Un  Pwngc 
Rhyddyd.j^/"^  bydd  lie  bo  cydbwys  fob  giurth. 

2.  Tripheth  tardd  o'r  tri  Un  cyntefig,  fob  Bywyd  ; 
fob  Daioni.  aphob  Gallu. 

3.  O  dri  anghenfod  y  mae  Duw,  fefy  miuyaf  partk 
bywyd  ;  y  miuyaf  partk  gwybod  ;  ar   mivyaf  fartk 
nerth  ;    ag  nis  gellir  namyn  un  o'r  mivyaf  ar  unpeth. 

4.  fri  pbeth  nis  dichon  Duw  lai  na  hod,  a  ddylat  V  da 
cyfla=vjn\  a  dJymunai  'r  da.  cyfia<vjn\  ag  a  ddichon  y  da 
cyjia-iun. 


*  TnoettdBarddasfTriadesofBardifm),']  i.e.  Sacerdotal  Tri- 
aOes,  from  Bardd  in  its  primeval  acceptation  of  Prieft. 

.  Tri 
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£.  TV/  tbyftion  Duw  aw  a  icnaeth  ag  a  w»at  Galhi  <z«- 
feidrol  ;  Gwybodaeth  anfeidrol\  a  Chariad  anfeidrol', 
gan  nad  oes  »as  dicbon,  nas  giuyr,  ag  nasmynn,y  rkain* 

6.  Tri  phendod  trefn  giuaith  Duw,  er  peri  fob  petb  ;  di- 
rymmu  V  dr*wg  ;   nerthu  V  da  ;  ag  amlygu  pob  gi.uaka- 
uiacth  ;  fal  y  giuyper  a  ddylai  odd'nurth  na  ddylai  fod. 

7.  Tripbeth  nis  gall  Duw  lai  no"  u  g*ujiunthur  ,  y  mivyaf 
ei  Its  ;  y    mivyaf  ei  eijiau  ;  a'r  mivyaf  er  barddiucb  « 
lob  peth. 

8.  Trl  cbadernyd  banfodt  nis  gellir  amgen  ;  nidrhaU 
etngen  ;  ag  nis  gellir  giuell  ganfeddiul  j   ag  yn  hynn  y- 
diiKedd  pob  petb. 

9.  Tn  sbetbdiry  byddant',  eltJia  Gallu\  eitka  dealt  ^ 
ag  eitba  cariad  Duw. 

10.  Trl  bannogion  Duw  ;  Byivyd  cyfoll  ;  Gwybodaetk- 
yfoll;  a  ChaJernyd  cyfoJL 

I  r.  Tri  acbos  bywedigion,  Cariad  Dll\v  gan  eitha  dealt 
cyflaivn  ;  Deall  Duw  yn  gwybod  eitha  moddion  ',  * 
Nerth  Duw£a»  eitha.  Mynn  Cariad  a  DealL 

12.  Trichylch  hanfody  fydd,  Cylch  y  Ceugant*,  lie 
nid  oes  namyn  Duw,  na  lyvj  na  martv^  ag  nidoes  natnyn 
Duw  a.  eitt  ei  dreiglo  ;  Cylch  yr  Abred,  lie  poh  An- 
faiudd-hanfod  o'r  mariv,  a  Dyna'i  treigl<v.'ys  ;  Cylch  J 


*  C<ugant,~\  in  its  etymological  fenfe,  fignifies  the  Circle  of 
Vacuity  ;  in  its  metaphy  fical  acceptation,  here,  it  fignifies  ihe  im- 
menfe  void  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  material  Creation,  into  which 
»one  but  ths  Deity  can  penetrate, 

G  viynfyd) 
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Gvvynfyd,  lie  pob  Anfawdd-hanfod  or  Byiu,  a  Dyit  (Si 
treigla  yny  Nef. 

13.  Tri  cbyfi-wr  banfod  Bywedigion,  Cyflwr  Abred  * 
yn  Annwn  j  Cyjhar  Rydclyd  yn  Nyndod  ;  a  Chyfiw 

Cariad,^'  Gvynfyd,  yn y  Nef. 

14.  Tri   Angen  pob   ban  fed  ivrth  fywyd^  dec  hre  yn 
Annfrn  ;  Treigl  yn  Abred;  a  Chyflaivnder  yn  y  Nef, 

JefCylch  y  Gvvynfyd  ;  ag  heb  bynn  o  Jripheth  nis  gellir 
unpeth  namyn  Duvv. 

15.  Ti'ipliethAngenyn  Abred, y  Lleiafo  bob  byw,  ag 
c  liynny  Jechre  ;  Defn)-dd^o3/nr/^,  ag  o  bynny  cynnydd,yr 
hynn  nls  gellir  me&ri  cyf^jnr  amgen  ;  a  \\u\\\Q  pob pet/i  o'r 
marly,  ag  o  bynny  Gwanhanfod. 

1 6.  Tripheth  nis  gellir  amgen  na'u  bod  ar  bob  byiu  gan 
gyfiaivndcr  Duvv  ;   Cydymoddef  yn  Abred,  can  heb 
hynny  ni  c/ieylai  neb  gyflauan   ivybod  ar   ddim  ;    Cydran 
cyJfralnt  ynghariad  Duvr,   a    ChyttiwedJ,   gan  allu 
Du  w  wrtb  afo  cyjiaivn  a  tbrugar. 

17.  Tri  ackos  angen  Abred,  cynnull  defnydd  pob  An" 
faivJd ;    cynnull  Gwybodaeth  pob  peib  ;     a  cbynr.ull 

Nertli  er  gorfodpob  gnurtli  a  Chythraul,  ag  ymddiofg 
a'r  drivg ;  ag  beb  bynn  a  dreiglo  pob  cyfiicr  byia^  nis 
gellir  Cyflawn  ar  un  byiu  na  rhyiu. 

18.  Tri  phrif  anjfawd  Abrtd,  Angen,  Anghof,  ag 
Angaa. 


*  Aired,  from  the  root  prtd,  whence  Yfi>reJ,  iliveftigF.tion« ; 
or  thinss  rejeaed ;  and  bybred,  w  anting,  or  lubjetf,  tobedivef- 
tigat^d. 
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1  9.  7ri  plen  Angen  y  fydd  cymt  cyflioyr  Wybodacth, 
treiglo  'r  Abred  ;  treiglo  V  Gwynfyd  j  a  Chof  oV  ry- 

fan  hydyn  Annwn. 

20.  Tri  cbytighyd  anJiepcor  Abred,  Anghyfraith  gan 
nas  gellir  amgen  ;  Diane  Angau  *  r/iag  driag  a  Chy- 
tbraul;  a  Chynnydd  by  ivy  d  a  Daioni,  gan  ymddiofg  a 
V  Jrwg  yn  malngc  Angau  j  a  hynn  o  Gariad  Duw  yn 
gafadu  ar  bob  pet/i, 

2  1  .   STVi  pleiriant  Duw  yn  Abred  er  gorfod  Drivg  a 
Cbythraul,  a  diangc  addiwrthynt  at  Wynfydt  Angen  ; 
Anghof  ;  ag  Angau. 

22.  Tri  cbynghyfoedion  y  fydd)  Dyn  :  Rhyddyd  ;  a 
Goleuni. 

23.  Tri  Angemrfod  Dyn,  Dioddef,  Newid,  a  Dewis  ; 
«   f/5a»    «//w    Jewis  ni    wyfer   -am  y  ddau  arall  cyn 
digwydd. 

24.  Tri  Chydgyfran  Dyn,    Abred    a  Gwynfyd; 
Angen  a  Rhyddyd,  a  Drwg  a  Da;  ag  ottyn  gydbvys\ 
«  gallu  gau  ddynymylynn  lurtbyr  un  fynno. 

2$.  O  drifhethyfyrth  Angen  Abred  ar  Ddyn,  Anym- 
gais  a  Gwybodaeth  ;  anymlyn  a'r  Da  ;  ag  ymlyn  a'r 
I^rwg^  Jrf  y  fyrth*  g*n  hnn  °  bethau,  hyd  ei  gydry-w 
yn  Abred,  a  threiglo  '»  ei  olfaly  bu  gyntaf, 


*  dngau  (Death)  fignifies  etyraologically  Liberations,  being 
the  plural  of  Ang  (Liberation, or  Enlargement),  Diangc  (Efcape) 
is  from  the  fame  root.  Dy,  or  2?r,  a  prepofitive,  augmentative 
and  frequentative,  and  An%. 
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26.  O  dripbfth  y  fyrtbier  yn  Aired gatt  Angen,  er  ym- 
.lynuymhob  peth  or  all  ivrthy  Da,  o  Falchder  byd  An- 

nwn  ;  o  Amviredd  byd  Obryn  ;  ag  o  Anhrugaredd, 
^/Gydfil,  a  threiglo  '«  SI  at  Ddyndod/a/  o'r  blaen. 

27.  7V/'  chyntefigaeth  cyfliur  Dyn,  cynnull   cyntaf  ar 
Wybodaeth,  Cariad,  a  Nerth,  beb  Angau  ;  ag  nis  gel- 
lir  hynnym  mraint  R  >ydd   a  Dewis  cyn  Dyndod:  ar 

ri  hynn  a  eliuir y  tri  gortrecb. 

28.  Tri  gortrech  ar  Ddrwg   a   Cbythraul  y  fydd\ 
Gwybodaeth  Cariad,  a  Gallu  ;  gan  y  gwyr,  y  mynn, 
agy  dichonj;  rbainyn  eu  cyngbydy  fethau  afynnont,  ag 
ynghyflw  Dyn  eu  decbre,  «'  parhdu  drosfytb, 

29.  Tri  foaint  cyflivr  Dyn,  Cydbvvys  drwg  a  da,  ag 
yna  Cymharaieth  ;  Rhyddyd  wrth  Ddeuis  ag  o  hynny 

Barn  a  Dewis  ;  a  Chynnechre  Gallu, ym  mraint  Barn 
a  De-ivis,  gan  eu  rbaid  cyn  dim  arall  o  wncutkvr. 

30.  Tri  giuahaniaetb  angenorfod  rhwng  Dyn,   a  phob 
tyw    arally   a    Duw  i  Ing  ar  Ddyn   ag  nis  gellir  ar 
DDUW  ;  dechre  ar  Ddyn  ag  nis  gellir  ar  DDUW  ;  ag 
angen  newid  cyfliur  olynol ytighylch  y  Givynfyd  ar  Ddyn, 
•  anoddefy  Ceugant,   ag  nis  gellir  ar  Duuw,  gan  allu 
fob  dioddef,  a  hynny  gan  Wynfyd. 

31.  Tri  cbyntefigaeth  G--wynfyd,   Annrwg ;  Annci- 
Cau;  ag  Annarfod. 

32.  Tri  adfer  Cylch  y  Gwynfyd,  Awen  gyfefin :  a 
gared  gvfefin  j  a  Chof y  cyfcfin  j  am  nas  gellir  Giuynfyd 
btbddynt. 

33.  Tri  gT.vahanfod  pob  lyw  giurtbarall ;   Awen  ; 
Cof ;  a  Chanfod  j  fesy  bydd  cjflaivn  ar  bobunt  ag  nis 

gellir 


gellir  cyfun  y  rbain  ar  un  &yw  arall,  a  phob  un  yn  gy-    \ 
jffatvn,  ag  nis  gellir  daw  gyfiaiun  ar  ddim. 

34.  In  pheth  a  rodd-wys  Duvv  ar  bob  byzv,  fef  Cy-    ] 
flawnder  ei  Ryw ;  Gwahauder  pen  ei  hun;  a  Bannog-    -: 
aeth  Awen  gyfefin  rhag  arall ;  yna  hunan  cyfoll  fob 
un  giurtbarall, 

35.  O  ddeall  tripbet/i y  bydd  difant  a  gortrecb  ar  bob 
Jrwg  a  marw;  Anfawdd;  Achos;  a  Phciiiant,  a  bynn    \ 
ageit  yny  Gtuynfyd. 

36.  T'ri  chadernyd  giuylodaetb,  darfod  treiglopob  cy- 
jSw  byiuyd',   Cofio  treiglo  fob  cyflvur  at   e/e/amtvain  ;  a 
gallu  treiglo pob  cyfiiarfaly  mynntr,  er prawf  a  barn\  a 
byun  a  gair yngliylch y  Giuynfyd. 

37.  Tri  bannogion pob  byiv ynghylch y  GivynfjJ)  Swydci, 
Eraint,  ag  Awen,  ag  nis  gellir  dau  '»  bodyn  Ungyfun 
ymJiob  ftt/i,  gan  y  bydd  cyjla-ivn  pob  un  yn  y  bo  bamio? 
arno :  ag  nid  oes  cyflaiun  ar  ddim  heby  maint  oil  a  dsiii 
cJion  fod  o  hano. 

38.  Trlphcth  nis  gall  namyn  Du\v,   dioddef  bythoedd 
y  Ceugant ;   CyngJiyd  a  phob  cyfrtur  beb  neitjidiaw,  a  rboi 
giuell  a  neiuyJd  ar  bob  petb  heb  ei  rol  ar  goll. 

39.  Tripbetb  nis  gellir  darfod  bytb  arnynt  gan  angen 
tugalledigact}i\   Dull  hartfod ';   Anfaivdd  banfod;   a  Llfs 
banfod ,  gan  bynn  bydtlant  byd  fyth  yn  eu  tiannrwgt  at 
lyw  ai  niaryjjHSyttt,  yn  amrafael  bardd  a  d&ionus  Cylck 

yGvynfyd. 

40.  Tri  rhagor  neiuul  cyflivr  yn  y  Gwynfyd,  Addyfg\ 
Hardd-ivch,  a  Gorp/jwjs  rkag  anallu  dioddef  J  Ceugant 
a'r  tragyiujdJcl» 

41,  Tri- 
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4 1 .  Tripheth  fydd  ar  eu  cynnydd,  Tan,  fef  Goleuni  ; 
Deal!,  fef  Gwirionedd ;   ag   Enaid,  fef  BywyJ  ;   a  gor- 

fod  a  wnant  ar  bob  peth,  agyna  di'wedd  Abred. 

42.  Tripheth  y  fydd  ar  eu  difant}    Tywyll  •   Atrxir  ; 
a  Mariv. 

43.  Tripheth  fy  'a  jmgadarnhau  beunyJJ,  gan  fod 
miuyafyr  ymgais  attynt)  Car  lad;  G-inyboJactk  ;   a  Cbyf- 
iaiunder* 

44.  Triphethfy  'nymivanhdu  beunydd>  gan  faint  fen- 
nnf  yr  jtngaisyn  eu  gwrth  j   Cas\   Camiuedd  ;   ag  An* 
tuybodaeth  • 

45.  Tri  chyflaiunder  Gwynfyd;   Cyfran  ymhob    An- 
fawdJ,  ag  UN  cyflaivn  )ti  pcnnu  j   Cyfyrnddivyn  a  phob 

Aiuen,  agyn  UN  rbagori  ;  Car  lad  at  bob  Byw  a  fetid, 
a  tbuag  at  UN,  fef  Duw,  j«  bennaf'\  agyn y  tri  UN 
yma  y  falf  Cyfiaionder  Nefa  Givynfyd1. 

46.  Tri  AngenT)\5\vt  Atfeidrol ger  ei  hun  ;   Meidrol 
ger  meidrol ;  a  cbjfitn  a  phob  cyflwr  Bjioydolion  yngyleh 
j  Gwjnfyd. 


TRIADES  OF   BARDISM,  or 
Theological  'Triages. 

i.  There  are  three  primeval  Unifies ,  and  more 
than  one  of  each  cannot  exift:  one  God ;  one  Truth  ; 
and  one  point  of  Liberty,  and  this  is  where  all  oppofites 

equiponderate. 

2.  Three 
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2.  Three  things  proceed  from  the  three  primeval 
Unities :  all  of  Life,  all  that  is  GooJ,  and  all  Power. 

3.  GOD  confifts   neceflarily  of  three  things  :  the 
greatefl  of  Life,  the  greateit  of  Knowledge,  and  the 
grcateft  of  Power;  and  of  what  is  the  greateft  there 
can  be  no  more  than  one  of  any  thing. 

4.  Three  things  it  is  impoffible  GOD  fhould  not  be: 
whatever   perfeft    Goodnefs  fhould    be,    whatever 
perfect  Goodnefs  would  defire  to  be,  and  whatever 
perfedl  Goodnefs  can  perform. 

5.  Three  things  evince  what  GOD  has  done.and  will 
do:  infinite  Power,  infinite  Wifdom,    and  infinite 
Love;  for,  there  is  nothing  that  thefe  attributes 
want  of  Power,  of  Knowledge,  or  of  Will,  to  per- 
form. 

6.  The  three  regulations  of  GOD  towards  giving 
exiftence  to  every  thing  :  to  annihilate  the  power  of 
evil,  to  affift  all  that  is  good,  and  to  make  difcrimi- 
nation  manifeil,  that  it  might  be  known  what  fhould 
and  what  fhould  not  be. 

7.  Three  things  it  is  impoffible  that  GOD  fhould 
not  perform :  what  is  moft  beneficial,  what  all  want 
molt,  and  what  is  moft  beautiful  of  all  things. 

8.  The  three  ftabilities  of  exigence  :  what  cannot 
be  otherwife,  what  need  not  be  otherwife,  and  what 
cannot  be  conceived  better;  and  in  thefe  will  all 
things  end. 

9.  Three 
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9.  Three  things  will  infallibly  be  done:  all  that  is 
poffible  for  the  Power,  for  the  Wifdom,  and  for  the 
Love,  of  GOD  to  perform. 

10.  The  three  grand  attributes  of  GOD  :  infiaite 
Plenitude  of  Life,  of  Knowledge,  and  of  Power. 

ii.  Three  caufes  produced  animated  beings :  Divine 
Love,  poffeffed  of  perfeft ^Knowledge;  Divine  ll/lf- 
Jom,  knowing  all  poifible  means  ;  and  Divine  Power, 
poflefled  by  the  joint  Will  of  Divine  Love  and  Wif- 
dom. 

12.  There  are  three  Circles  (or  ftates)  of  exigence  : 
the   Circle  of  Infinity,  where   there  is  nothing  buc 
GOD,  of  living  or  dead,  and  none  but  GOD  can  tra- 
verfe  itj  the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  where  all  things  are 
by  Nature  derived  from  Death  ;  this  circle  has  been 
traverfed  by  man ;  and  the  Circle  of  Felicity ',  where 
all  things  fpring  from  Life  ;  this  man  fhall  traverfe 
in  Heaven. 

13.  Animated  Beings  have  three  ftates  of  exiftence: 
that  of  Inchoation  in  the  Great  Deep  (or  Loweft  point 
•fexijlcnce) ;  that  of  Liberty  in  the  ftate  of  Humatiitji 
and  that  of  Love,  which  is  Felicity,  in  Heaven. 

14.  All  animated  Beings  are  fubjecl  to  three  Neceffi- 
ties  :  a  beginning  in  the  Great  Deep  (lowefl  point   of 
exiftence),  ProgreJJion  in  the  Circle  of  Inch'iatioa,  and 
Plenitude  in  Heaven,  or  the  Circle  of  Felicity  \  with- 
out thefe  things  nothing  can  polfibly  exift  but  GOD. 

15.  Three  things  are  neceflary  in  the  Circle  of  In- 
choaiion :  the  leaft  of  'all animation ,  and  thence  the  begin- 
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iting  ;  the  materials  of  all  things,  and  thence  increqfe, 
which  cannot  take  place  in  any  other  (late;  the  For- 
mation of  all  things  out  of  the  dead  mafs,  hence  dlf- 
criminate  individuality. 

1  6.  Three  things  cannot  but  exift  towards  all  ani- 
mated Beings  from  the  nature  of  Divine  Jujlice  :  Co- 
fujferance  in  the  Circle  of  Inchoation,  becaufe  without 
that  none  could  attain  to  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any 
thing  ;  Co-participation  in  the  Divine  Love  j  and  Co~ 
ultimity  from  the  "Nature  of  GOD'S  Power,  and  its  at- 
tributes of  Jitftice  and  Mercy. 

1  7.  There  are  three  neceflary  occafions  of  Incboation 
(nctempjychof.s):  to  collect  the  materials  and  properties 
of  every  Nature  ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every 
thing  ;  and  to  collect  Power  towards  fubduing  the 
ddverfe  and  Devaftati've,  and  for  the  divejiation  of 
Evil:  without  this  traverfing  every  mode  of  animated 
exigence,  no  ftate  of  animation,  or  of  any  thing  in 
Nature,  can  attain  to  Plenitude. 

1  8.  The  three  great,  or  primary,  infelicities  of  the 
Circle  of  Incboation  :  NeceJJityt  lofs  of  Memory^  and 
Death. 

19.  There  are  three  principal  indifpenfabilities  (ne- 
ceifities)  before  plenitude  of  knowledge  can  be  ob- 
tained :  to  traverfe  the  Circle  of  Incboation  ;  to  tra- 
verie  the   Circle  of  Felicity  ;  and  the  recovered  me- 
wory^of  all  things  down  to  the  Great  Deep. 

20.  Three    things   are    indifpenfably  connected 
with   the  ftate  of  Indication  :    no  Jubjeflion    to   in- 
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junftive  laws,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  any  a&ions 
to  be  there  otherwife  than  they  are ;  the  Efcape  of 
Death  from  all  Evil  and  De*vaftation  ;  and  the  Accu~ 
mulation  of  Life  and  Good,  by  becoming  diverted  of 
Evil  in  the  Efcapes  of  Death  j  and  all  through  Divine 
Love  embracing  all  things. 

21.  The  three  inftrumentalitiesof  GOD  in  the  Circle 
of  Inchoation t  towards  fubduing  Evil  and  Devoftation: 
Nfceffity  ;  Lsfs  of  Memory  ;  and  Death. 

22.  There  are  three  Connates:  Man,  Liberty,  and] 
Light  *. 

23.  The  three  neceflary  incidents  of  Humanity  :  to 
fuffer,  to  change,  and  to  chufe ;  and,  man  having  the 

power  of  cbujing,  it  is  imt  offible  before  occurrence 
to  furefee  what  his  fofferings  and  changes  will  be. 

24.  The    three    equiportions    of     Humanity : 
Inchoation  and  Felicity,  NeceJ/ity  and  Liberty;  Evil  and 
Good;  all  equiponderate;  man  having  the  power  of 
attaching  himielf  to  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

25.  Trom  three  caufes  will  the  neceffity  of  r'eincbo- 
ation  fall  on  Man  :  from  not  endeavouring  to  obtain 
liwwhdge ;   from   non-attachment  to   Good;  and  from 
attachment  to  Evil;  occafioned  by  thefe  things  he  will 
fall  down  to  his  connatural  jiate  in  the  Circle  of  Inch o- 
ation,  whence,  as  at  firft,  he  returns  to  Humanity. 

26.  For  three  reafons  muft  Man  unavoidab'y  fall 
into  the  Circle  of  Inchoation^  though  he  has  in  every  ! 

*  Intellectual  light  is  here  probably  meant. 
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thing  elfe  attached  himfelf  to  Good:  Pride,  for 
xvhich  he  falls  down  to  the  utmofl  of  the  Great  Deep, 
or  loweft  point  of  exiflence  ;  Falfehood  (Untruth),  to  a 
flate  correfponding  with  his  turpitude ;  and  Cruelty  into 
a  corresponding  Jl  ate  of  brutal  Malignity,  whence,  as  at 
firfl,  he  returns  to  the  flate  of  Humanity. 

27.  Three  things  are  primitial  in  the  flate  of  Hu- 
manity :  the  accumulations  of  Knowledge,   Benevo- 
lence,  and   Power,    without  undergoing   DiJJolution 
(Death),     This  cannot  be  Jone,  as   of  Liberty  and 
Choice,  in  any  flate  previous  to  Humanity  \  thefe  are 
called  the  three  Fiftories. 

28.  The  three  viflories  over  Evil  and  De<vafiatioz 
are  Knowledge  ;  Love  (Benevolence)  ;  and  Power  ;   for 
thefe  know  how,    have  the  will,    and  the  Power,  in 
their  conjunctive  capacities,  to  effect  all  they  can  de- 
fire  :  thefe  begin,  and  are  for  ever  continued,  in  the 
ft  ate  of  Humanity. 

29.  The  three  privileges  of  the  ftaie  of  Humanity  ; 
Equiponderance  of  Evil  and  Good,   whence  Comptirati* 
I'ity  ;  Liberty  of  Choice,   whence  Judgement  and   Pie- 

ference ;  and  the  origin  of  Power,  proceeding  from 
Judgement  and  Preference  ;  thefe  being  indifpenLbly 
prior  to  all  other  exertions. 

30.  In  three  things  Man  unavoidably  differs  from 
GOD:  Man  is  a  finite,  GOD  is  infinite-,  Man  had   a 
beginning,  which   GOD  could  not  have;  Man  not 
being  able  to  endure  Eternity,  mufl  have  in  the  Circle 
tf  Felicity  a  rotatory  change  of  his  mode  of  exiflence: 

GOD 


GOD  h  under  no  fuch  neceffity,  being  able  to  endure 
all  things,  and  that  confident  with  Felicity. 

31.  Three  things  are  primitial  in  the  Circle  of  Fe- 
licity :  cejjation  of  Evil ;  cejjation  of  IVant  j  and  the 
cejfation  of  Perijhing. 

32.  The  three  reftorations  of  the  Circle  of  Felicity? 
Reftoration  of  Original  Genius  and  Charafler  ;   Re- 
ftoration of  all  that  <iuas  primevally  beloved;  and  the 
Reftoration  of  Remembrance  from   the  origin  of  all 
things  ;  without  thefe,  perfect  Felicity  cannot  fubiill. 

33.  Three   things   difcriminate   every   animated 
being  from  all  others :  Original  Genius ;  peculiarity  of 
Remembrance,  and  peculiarity  of  Perception  :  each  of 
thefe  in  its  Plenitude,  and  two  Plenitudes  of  any  thing; 
cannot  exift. 

34.  With  three  things  has  GOD  endued  every  ani- 
mated being:  with  all  the  Plenitude  of  his  own  Na- 
ture; with  Individuality  differing  from  that  of  all 
others ;  and  with  an  original  aud  peculiar  Charafler 
and  Genius,  which  is  that  of  no  other  being  :  hi  nee 
in  every  being  a  Plenitude  of  tJiat  SiiLF,  differing  from 
all  others. 

35.  By  the  knowledge  of  three  things  will  all  £r# 
and  Death  bediininifhed  and  fubdued  :  their  Nature  ; 
their   Caufe;  and  their   Operations:  this  knowledge 
will  be  obtained  in  the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

36.  The  three  (labilities  of  Knowledge  are:  to  have 
traverfed  every  Hate  of  animated  exiftence ;  to  re- 
member every  flats  and  its  incidents;  and  to  be  able 
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to  traverfe  all  ftates  of  animation  that  can  be  defired, 
for  the  fake  ef  experience  and  judgement :  this  will 
be  obtained  in  the  Circle  of  Felicity.  "> 

37.  The  three  peculiar  distinctions  of  every  being 
in  the  Circle  of  Felicity  are:  location;   Privilege ; 
and  Character  (Difpofition) ;  nor  is  it  poffible  for  any 
two  beings  to  be  uniformly  the  fame  in  every  thing; 
for,  every  one  will  poflefs  Plenitude  of  what  confti- 
tuies  his  incommunicable  diftinclion  from  all  others; 
and  there  can  be  no  Plenitude  of  any  thing  without 
having  it  in  a  degree  that  comprehends  the  whole  of 
it  that  can  exiir. 

38.  Three  things  none  but  GOD  can  do  :  to  en- 
dure the  Eternities  of  the  Circle  of  Infinity  ;   to  parti- 
cipate of  every  Hate  of  exigence  without  changing  ; 
and  to  reform  and  renovate   ever)'  thing  without 
caufing  the  lofs  of  it. 

39.  Three  things  can  never  be  annihilated,  from 
their  unavoidable  poflibiliries  :  Mode  ofexiftence;   Ef- 

feniials  of  exigence  ;  and  the  Utility  of  every  mode  of 
eyi/lencet  theie  will,  divefted  of  their  Evils,  exift  for 
ever,  as  varieties  of  the  Good  and  Beautiful  in  the 
Circle  of  Felicity. 

40.  The  three  excellences  of  changing  mode  of 
cxiflence  in  the  Circle  of  Felicity  :  Aumifition  of  know- 
ledge ;  Beautiful  variety ;  and  Repofe,  from  not  being 
able   to   endure  uniform  Infinity  and  uninterrupted 
Eternity. 

41.  Three  things  increafe  continually:  Fire,  or 
Light  i   Under/landing,  or  Truth  j  Saul,  or  L ife :  thefe 

will 
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will  prevail  over  every  thing  elfe,  and  then  the  flate 
ef  Inchoation  will  ceafci 

42.  Three  things  dwindle  away  continually :  thtf 
Dark  ;  the  Fatje ;  and  the  Dead. 

43.  Three  things  accumulate  ftrength  continually, 
there  being   a  majority  of  defires  towards  them  : 
Love  ;  Knowledge  ;  and  Jujlice. 

44.  Three  things  become  more  and  more  enfeebled 
daily,  there  being  a  majority  of  defires  in  oppoiition 
to  them:  Hatred ;  Injuftice\  and  Ignorance. 

45.  The  three  Plenitudes  of  Felicity :  Participation 
of  every  Nature  with  a  plenitude  of  ONE  predomi- 
nant ;  Conformity  to  every  call  of  Genius  and  Cha- 
racter, poffeffing  fuperior  excellence  in  ONE  ;  the 
Love  of  all  beings  and  exigences,  but  chiefly  con- 
centered in  ONE  object,  which  is  GOD  ;  and  in  the 
predominant  ONE  of  each  of  thefe  will  the  Plenitude 
of  FELICITY  confift. 

46.  The  three  neceffary  Eflentials  of  GOD  :  Infinite 
in  himfeif  j  Finite  to  finite  comprehenfions ;  and  Co- 
unity  with  every  mode  of  exigence  in  the  Circle  rf 
Felicity. 

Thefe  Triades  have  often  an  air  of  tautology,  oc- 
cafioned  by  this  very  circumfcribed  mode  of  dictating 
in  (hort  aphorifms  that  afford  not  room  for  fufficient 
explication,  whence  the  neceflity  of  refunding  a  fub- 
jeft  in  a  fecond,  third,  or  fourth,  Tiiad  ;  and,  per- 
haps, oftener  on  fome  occasions. 
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I  find  but  very  little  affiflance  from  the  technology 
of  Modern  (derived  from  the  Grecian)  Metaphyfics, 
in  my  attempts  to  render  the  language  of  Bardifm 
intoEnglifh,  and  have  made  no  great  ufe  of  it. 

The  Bardic  Theology,  and  the  morality  deduced 
from  ir,  are  truly  patriarchal,  pure,  add  fublime.  I 
lhall  here  infert  a  few  of  the  Ethical  Triades,  or,  as 
they  are  titled,  Triads  of  IVifdom* 


Trioedd    Doetbineb. 

1.  Tri  cbynntrlon  Doethineb  ;  Ufuddhad ';  i  Ddeddfatt 
Duiu  ;   Ymgais  a  lies  Dyn  j  a  Dioddefyn  lew  fob  di- 

g*uycltl  bywyd. 

2.  Tair  DedJf  gvicitbredoedd  Dyn  ;  awaharddo yn 
erall ;  a  get/to  gan  arall ;  ag  m  waeth  gantho  ba  *wedd 

y  ho  gan  arall. 

3.  Tri  pheth  o'u  deall  a  bar  ant  heddivcfi ,  Jyrth  Anian\ 
£aiul  Cyfiawnder  ;  a  Llafar  Givirionedd. 

4.  Tair  Jfordd  y  Jydd  i  chiuilio  calon  Dyn  ',  fef  yn  y 
petb  nas  tybio  ;  yn  y  modd  uca  tybio  ;  ag  ar  y  pryd  nas 
tybio. 

5.  Tri  phetli  y  fydd  ni  char  Duiu  a"u  caro  ;   GnveleJ 
fmlaJd  ;     giuekd     angbynfil ;     a    gwekd    Rhodrcs 
Balcbder. 

6. 


6.  O  dtiphethy  mat  Dofthineb,  Gwirionedd  \ 
«  Goddef. 

7.  Tri  diben  gvybodaetbt  Dyled  \  Eudd\  a.  Pbryd- 
ferthwch. 

8.  Tri  Dyn  y  dylai  baiub  edrych  yn  ferchog  arnynt ; 
fef a  ddifgioyl  yn  ferchog  ar  ivyneb  y  diiaeart  ar  ymlnuyll 
celfydd,  ag  ar  blant  bycbain. 

9.  Tri  Dyn  ni  char  ant  eu  GivIacJ ;  a  garo  ei  fol't  a 
faro  gyfoeth  ;  ag  a  garo  efmiuytbder, 

10.  Tri  f  bet k  y  fydd;  a'r  wraig  a  garo  <weledy  cyn- 
taf  nit  anghar  y   ddau   arall ;    Wyneb  ei  him   mewn 
drych  \  cefn  ei giur  o  bell',  a gorddcrchtur yn  ei gwely. 

1 1 .  Tri  chiuerthin  Jfol ;  am  benn y  da;  am  benn  y 
driug  ;  ag  am  benn  nas  gvyr  betb. 

12.  Trifbethjy  '« llygru  V  Eyd\  Ealcbder\  dfraid\ 
*  Seguryd, 


ETHICAL  TRIADES. 


i.  The  three  primary 'principles  of  Wifdom :  Obe- 
dience to  the  Laws  of  GOD  ;  Concern  for  the  welfare 
of  Mankind  :  and  iuflering  with  fortitude  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  Life. 


a.  The  three  great  laws  of  Man's  actions  r  what 
he  forbids  in  another ;  what  he  requires  from  ano- 
ther ;  and  what  he  cares  not  how  it  is  done  by  ano- 
ther, 

3.  Tkree  things  well  underftood  will  give  Peace: 
the  tendencies  of  Nature;  the  claims  of  Juftice;  and 
the  voice  of  Truth. 

4.  There  ane  three  ways  of  fearching  the  heart  of 
Man :  in  the  thing  he  is  not  aware  of;  in  the  man- 
ner  he  is  not  aware  of ;  and  at  the  time  he  is  not 
aware  of. 

5.  There  are  three  things,  and  GOD  will  not  love 
him  that  loves  to  look  at  them  :  Fighting ;  a  Mon- 
fter ;  and  the  pompofity  of  Pride. 

6.  Three  things  produce  Wifdom  :  Truth ;  Con- 
fideration  ;  and  Suffering. 

7.  The  three  great  ends  of  Knowledge  :  Duty ; 
Utility;  and  Decorum. 

8.  There  are   three  men   that  all  ought  to  look 
upr>n  with  affection :  he  that,  with  affection,  looks 
at  the  face  of  the  earth;  that  is  delighted  with  ra- 
tional works  of  art;  and  that  looks  lovingly  on  little 
infants. 

9.  Three  men  will  not  love  their  country  :  he  that 
loves  luxurious  food  :  he  that  loves  riches ;  and  he 
that  loves  eafe. 

10.  Three  things  may  be  obferved  in  a  woman  ; 
and,  loving  the  firft,  Ihe  will  not  diflike  the  other 
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two  :  her  own  face  in  the  mirror  :  her  hufrand's 
back  afar  off;  and  a  gallant  in  her  bed. 

u.  The  three  laughs  of  a  fool  :  at  the  Good  ;  at 
the  Bad  ;  and  at  he  knows  not  what. 

la.  Three  things  corrupt  the  world  :  Pride;  Su- 
perfluity ;  aad  Indolence. 

We  have  a  fet  of  Triades,  entitled  7'r'ioedd  Pawl 
(Paul's  Triadts).  They  are  a  feleaion  of  the  Chrif- 
tian  doctrines  put  into  this  aphoriftical  form,  and 
thus  adapted  to  Bardic  recitation  and  tradition. 


Trioedd  Paid. 

1.  Tri  Dyny  fydd,  Dyn  i  Dduw,  a  wna  ddd  dros 
ddr-~wg  ;  Dyn  i  ddyn  a  i^na  ddd  dros  ddd,  a  dr-iug  dros 
ddrnug  ;  a  Dyn  i  Ddiawl  a  wna  ddr-iug  dros  ddd. 

2.  Tri  menitydigion    Duu>,     Gwdr;    heddgar  \    « 
tbrugar, 

3*  Tri  nodau  plant  Duw,  yrnddwyn  difalch  ,   Cyd- 
wybod  Ian  ;   a  dioJdef  cam-iuedd yn  Jmyneddgar. 

4.  Tri  phrif  ofynion  Duw,  CariaJ,  Cyfiawnder,   ag: 
Ufudd  dod. 

5.  Tri  /ley  bydd  y  mwyaf  o  Dduw,  lie  miuyaf  bo. 
t?i  cats  j  y  mwyaf  ai  car,  a  lleiaf  or  hunan. 

6.  Tri 


6.  Tri  cheliuydd  y  fydd,  Cd*wydd  gwedyd^  Cekiya't 
Taw,  a  Chehvydtl  ymdd*uyn  ;  a  phob  un  a  bair  credi 
itas  dylit. 

J.  Tri  pbeth  a  gaiff  Dyn  o  greduyn  JV«tu,  afo  rah 
yny  byd\  beddivch  cydwybod  •  agymgyd  ar  nefol. 

8.   Tri  chyngor  Lafar,    Credyn  Nuw  ath   ifjnae 
Car  Ddu-w  a'fA  bryniuys  ;  ag  ofna  Dduiu  a'thfarn. 

Qt  Tri  cbofp  Criflon  ar  ei  Elyn,  Maddeu  iddo ;  Teiv 
arno  ;  a  giuneuthur  daioni  iddo  byd  eitha  gallu. 

i  o.  Tri  gofal  Criflon  ;  rkag  digio  Duiu ;  rhag  tram- 
g*wyddo  Dyn  ;  a  rhag  ynnuanhau  oi  gariadoldeb  at  bob 
daioni. 

1 1 .  Tri    thyft   D<wyf older,    Gomedd  huxander  ;  ym* 
Jd--uuyn  haelionus ;  a  cbannertb  pob  daioni. 

12.  Tri   Moetbineb  Crijlon  j   Darpar   Dmv ;    a  ettii 
gan  a  fa  cyfiawn  i  baiub  \  ag  a  allo  car  lad  at.  ba<u>b  et  I 
barfer* 

13.  Tri   Dyn  a  f of  ant  yn  haiul  a  braint  Brodyr  t  \ 
thiviorydd ;   Tmddifad ;  Gwedd-M  ; 


PAUL'S  TRIADES. 

i.  There  are  three  forts  of  Men :  the  Man  o 
GOD,  who  renders  good  for  evil  j  the  Man  of  Man 
who  renders  good  for  good,  and  evil  for  evil  ;  am 
the  Man  of  the  Devil,  who  renders  evil  for  good. 

2.  Thre« 


s.  Three  forts  of  people  are  the  delight  of  GOD  : 
he  Meek  ;  the  Lovers  of  Peace;  and  the  Lovers  of 
tfcrcy. 

3.  There  are  three  marks  of  the  Children  of  GOD  : 
mmble  demeanour;  a  pure  Conference;  and  the 
uffering  of  injuries  patiently. 

4.  The  three  principal  things  required  by  GOD; 
-eve ;  Juftice ;  and  Humility, 

.  In  three  places  will  be  found  the  moft  of  GOD: 
vhere  he  is  moftly  fought ;  where  moftly  loved ;  and 
vhere  there  is  the  leait  of  felf. 

6.  There  are  three  forts  of  lies  :  verbal  lies ;  the 
es  of  filencej  and  the  lies  of  falie  appearances ; 

:ach  inducing  us  to  believe  what  we  fhould  not. 

7.  Three  things  fhall  a  man  obtain  by  a  belief  in 
jGoD  :  what   is   neceflary  in  this  life ;  a  peaceable 
;Confcience  ;  and  Communion  with  Heaven. 

8.  The  three   advices   given   by  LAZARUS  are  : 
*'  believe  in  GOD,  who  made  thee  !  love  GOD,  who 
redeemed  thee !    and  fear   GOD,  who  will  judge 
thee  !» 

9.  Three  ways  a  ChrifHan  puniflies  an  enemy :  by 
forgiving  him ;  by  not  divulging  his  wickednefs  ; 
and  by  doing  him  all  the  good  that  is  poffible. 

10.  1  he  three  great  concerns  of  a  Chriftian  :  left 
•he  fiiould  offend  GOD;   left  he  fliould  be  a  ftumbling 
:i)lock  to  Man ;  and  left  his  love  towards  all  that  is 
^ood  fliould  fail. 

>x.  The 
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11.  The  three  evidences  of  holinefs :  fdf-denial ; 
a  liberal  difpodtion  ;  and  the  encouragement  of  all. 
that  is  good. 

12.  The  three  dainties  of  Chriflian  feflivity:  what 
GOD  has  prepared  ;  what  can  be  obtained  confiftenf 
with  juftice  to  all ;  and  what  love  to  all  can  venture 

to  ufe. 

13.  Three  perfons  have  the  claims  and  pnvile 
of  Brothers  and  Sitters :  the  Orphan ;  the  Widow ; 
and  the  Alien. 

Thefe  were  the  doarines  inculcated  by  the  Welfli 
Bards  in  thofe  dark  ages  when  Rome  preached  up 
what  was  very  different. 


Trioedd  Cerdd. 

1.  Tri  phif  anbepcor   Awn;    Llygad  yn 
Anlan ;   Colon  yn    teimk  Anian ;   a  glewJer    a  faldd 
cydfyned  ag  Anian. 

2.  Tair  Diben  Prydyddlaeth  ;  Cynnydd  daioni  ;  Cym 
nydd  dyall  ;   a  chynnydd  diddanwh. 

^Taircynneddfrnyfyrdodcyfiaw,  addkbonfid',  * 
dJylaifod;  agyff  hardd  eifed. 

4.  Tri  anhepcor  laith  Cerdd  \  purdeb ;  andedd\ 
hyweddiant. 
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!J.  TV/  pheth  a  ddylit  eu  dyall  yn  iawn  ar  Gerdd ;  y 
y  Ma--jur  ;  y  Bach  ;  ar  Cyfymgyd. 

6.  Trigockel  Cerdd\  Dijtadl  j  Tjmyll  ;  a  Gormodd^ 

j.  Tri  phen  yftyr  dyfalu  \  a  -welir  yn  Aml-wg  j  a 
Jci'chir  yn  byfrys  ;  agafo  brifnod  teitbi, 

8.  Tri  Ardderchogion  Cerdd\  Giuir  a  rhyfeddyn  »«; 
bardd  a  doetbym  un  ;  a  Gorchejl  ag  anianyn  un. 

g.  Tri  buddioldeb  Cerdd ;  Marwl y  daionus\  Cof  am 
hynod  j  ag  arialuferch. 

10.  Tri  phurdeb    Cerdd  \    Giuirionedd  pur ;    laitb 
bur  ;  <*§"  ymddiuyn  pur, 

11.  7r«    thr<vjyvgaeth   Cerdd;    trylen\   trymvyf;    a 
thryna~vs. 


POETIC  TRIADES,  cr 
Triade*  of  Song. 

1.  The  three  primary  requifites  of  poetical  Ge- 
nius :  an  eye  that  can  fee  Nature  j  a  heart  that  can 
feel   Nature  j  and   a  refolution  that  dares   fellow- 
Nature. 

2.  The  three  final  intentions  of  Poetry  :  accumu- 
lation of  Goodnefs;  enlargement  of  the  Underftand- 
ing  ;  and  what  increafes  DeJigui. 

4.  The 
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3.  The  three  properties  of  juft  imagination:  what 
is  poffible ;  what  ought  to  be ;  and  what  is  decorous. 

4.  The  three  indilpenlabilities  of  the  language  of 
Poetry :  Purity  ;  Copioufnefs  ;  and  Propriety. 

5.  Three  things  fhould  be  well  underilood   in 
Poetry:  the  Great;  the  Little  j    and  their  Connec- 
ne&ives. 

6.  Three  things  muft  be  avoided  in  Poetry :  the 
Frivolous  ;  the  Obfcure  ;  and  the  Superfluous. 

7.  The  three  principle  confiderations  of  Poetical 
defcription  :  what  is  obvious ;  what  inftantly  engages 
the  affections ;  and  what  is  ilrikingly  characleriftic. 

8.  The  three  Dignities  of  Poetry :  the  True  and 
the  Wonderful  united;  Beauty  and  Sapience  united ; 
and  the  Union  of  Art  and  Nature. 

9.  The  three  Utilities  of  Poetry ;  the  praife  of 
Virtue  and  Goodnefs ;  the  Memory  of  Things  re- 
markable ;  and  to  invigorate  the  Affe&ions. 

10.  The   three  indifpenfable  Purities  of  Poetry : 
Pure  Truth  ;  Pure  Language  ;  and  Purity  of  Man- 
ners. 

11.  Three  things   thoroughly  ihould  all  poetry 
be  :  thoroughly  erudite  j  thoroughly  animated ;  and 
thoroughly  natural. 

FINIS. 


from  which  it  was  borrowed. 
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